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PUBLISHER'S  FOREWORD 

The  New  Educator's  Library  presents  in  a 
convenient  form  that  is  likely  to  appeal  to  many 
specialist  teachers  and  others  whose  interest  lies 
in  a  select  few  of  the  aspects  of  Education  much 
of  the  subject  matter  of  The  Encyclopaedia  and 
Dictionary  of  Education  recently  issued  by  the 
Publishers  ;  in  fact,  the  scheme  is  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  suggestions  of  many  readers  of  the 
latter  work,  pointing  out  the  desirability  of  issuing 
in  sectional  form  the  authoritative  contributions 
on  the  various  subjects. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  little  books  embodying, 
as  they  do,  the  results  of  research  and  experience 
of  educationists  and  others  of  high  distinction  in 
their  subjects,  will  serve  a  really  useful  purpose 
to  teachers,  to  students,  and  to  many  others 
--connected  with  or  interested  in  educational  matters. 
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THE 
TEACHING  OF  HISTORY 


SECTION   I 
GENERAL  HISTORY 

METHOD  in  teaching  history,  as  in  teaching  any 
"  literary  "  subject,  must  be  governed  by  (a)  the 
nature  of  the  subject ;  (b)  the  age,  character  and 
degree  of  development  of  the  students  who  compose 
the  class  ;  (c)  the  object  for  which  the  subject  is 
studied,  and  (d)  the  educational  value  that  the  study 
will  impart.  It  is  obvious  that  a  method  which  is 
suitable  for  boys  and  girls  of  13  or  14  years  of  age 
will  not  be  suitable  for  young  men  and  women  at  a 
university.  Similarly  the  degree  of  development  in 
the  student  must  be  carefully  considered.  Students 
may  be  very  ignorant  of  history  and  yet  may  have 
had  their  intellectual  faculties  adequately  trained 
by  the  prolonged  study  of  other  subjects,  such  as 
mathematics  or  one  or  more  languages;  or  they 
may  begin  the  study  of  history,  not  merely  ignorant 
of  history  but  with  very  little  previous  training 
in  any  other  subject.  There  is  always,  also,  a  great 
danger  in  the  laying  down  of  principles  and  rules 
which  may  become  mechanical.  Teachers  and 
taught  alike  may  easily  convince  themselves  that 
the  mere  carrying  out  of  rules,  in  themselves 
reasonable  and  effective,  constitutes  in  itself  a  sound 
method.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on 
the  truth  that  no  method  is  an  end  in  itself,  but 
only,  at  best,  an  instrument,  always  more  or  less 
defective,  for  achieving  an  end.  It  can  also  be 
asserted  with  certainty  that  no  method  will  in  the 
long  run  be  effective  that  does  not  interest  the 
teacher  himself:  it  must  be  sufficiently  flexible 
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to  admit  of  infinite  variation  and  to  give  the  fullest 
scope  to  the  teacher's  knowledge,  temperament  and 
attitude  towards  the  problems  involved  in  the  sub- 
ject matter.  Personality  and  the  indefinable  inspira- 
tion that  comes  from  a  marked  individuality  are 
the  first  and  most  important  pre-requisites  in  a 
teacher.  Without  that,  his  teaching  may  have  the 
maximum  of  correctness  in  method,  but  will  lack 
everything  else.  Method  can  never  create  person- 
ality; it  can  only  develop  it,  and  provide  the  fullest 
and  best  field  for  its  manifestation. 

Reasons  for  Studying  History.  Hence,  it  is 
desirable  at  the  outset  for  every  teacher  to  have 
very  clear  ideas  as  to  the  objects  of,  and  reasons 
for,  the  study  of  history.  These,  briefly,  may  be 
defined  as  three.  The  study,  apart  from  any  ulterior 
results,  can  be  made  a  valuable  educational  exercise 
in  the  training  of  the  mind :  i.e.  the  processes  by  which 
knowledge  is  acquired  have  a  value  distinct  from 
the  value  of  the  knowledge  acquired.  Accuracy 
in  thought  and  expression,  the  correct  use  of  terms 
and  words,  the  use  of  tests  to  distinguish  truth 
from  falsehood  or  to  classify  degrees  of  probability, 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination  in  order  to  visualize 
conditions  wholly  different  from  those  prevailing 
to-day,  the  training  of  the  memory  so  as  to  carry 
the  requisite  facts,  the  analysis  of  motives  in  the 
characters  who  have  influenced  events,  the  com- 
parison of  different  sets  of  circumstances,  the 
deduction  of  influences  from  established  and  tested 
data,  the  capacity  to  draw  wide  generalizations 
covering  a  mass  of  phenomena — all  these  mental 
processes  are  essential  for  a  study  of  history,  and 
involve  the  careful  training  of  the  reasoning  powers. 
The  subject  matter  of  history  provides  ample 
material  for  the  development  of  intellectual  power. 
Secondly,  history  is  obviously  a  great  storehouse 
of  knowledge.  Exploration  of  the  past  is  inex- 
haustible. The  mind  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
in  and  for  itself,  can  always  satisfy  that  thirst  in 
the  study  of  English  history.  Thirdly,  the  past  has 
an  ascertainable  relation  to  the  present.  The  best 
justification  for  a  study  of  English  history  lies  in 
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the  undeniable  truth  that  the  present  is  unintelligible 
without    some   knowledge   of   the   past.      English 
history  (like  all  history)  is  therefore  an  unending 
series   of   problems.       If   correctly   interpreted,   it 
provides  both  the  problem  and  its  solution,  and  a 
varying  amount  of  help  for  the  analysis  and  solution 
of    similar    problems,    created    by    contemporary 
phenomena.     Hence,  the  student  should,  from  the 
first,  be  encouraged  to  work  on  English  history, 
not  only  as  an  intellectual  exercise  of  his  faculties 
or  as  a  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  intrinsically 
interesting,  but  as  the  only  study  by  which  the 
problems  of  the  present  can  be  broken  up  into  their 
component   elements  and   a   solution  possibly  be 
discovered.       Two    examples    will    illustrate   this, 
the  supreme  justification  of  a   study  of  history. 
Problem:  How  must  a  nation  conduct  war  so  as  to 
secure  success  ?     The  essential  preliminary  to  any 
answer  is  a  careful  study  of  the  reasons  why,  in 
the  past,  nations  have  succeeded  or  failed  in  war, 
and  from  the  study  to  deduce  certain  broad  prin- 
ciples, the  observance  of  which  or  the  failure  to 
observe   which,  will   involve   demonstrable   conse- 
quences.    Problem:  How  can  pauperism  to-day  be 
diminished  ?        The    essential    preliminary    is    an 
impartial  investigation  of  the  causes  of  pauperism, 
as  revealed  in  the  past,  the  steps  taken  to  deal 
with  its  growth,  and  the  ascertainable  consequences 
that  followed.    No  less  necessary  is  the  distinction 
of  the  phenomena  and  the   machinery  available 
to-day  from  those  prevailing,  say,  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  but  the  whole  economic  position  of  Eng- 
land, as  altered  by  the  evolution  of  events,  must  be 
analysed  and  interpreted.      The  teacher  and  the 
student  who  have  grasped  that  a  study  of  history 
is  always  concerned  with  causation  (i.e.  the  investiga- 
tion of  causes  and  the  measuring   of   effects)  and 
that  this  study  has  a  definite  relation  to  life  and 
the  ideals  of  life,  will  have  secured  two  essentials — 
a  reason  for  interest  in  the  study,  and  the  necessity 
for  a  scientific  method.  Good  work  in  history  cannot 
be  achieved  unless  teacher  and  taught  are  intensely 
interested  in  their  joint  work;  and  the  surest  way 
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to  create  that  interest  is  the  conviction  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  an  indispensable  instru- 
ment for  answering  many  of  the  questions  that 
living  human  beings  must  ask  themselves,  if  they 
mean  to  live,  i.e.  to  get  the  maximum  out  of  life. 
Method  in  history  is  simply  an  attempt  to  provide 
the  most  efficient  means  for  acquiring  indispensable 
and  accurate  knowledge,  in  the  acquisition  of  which 
mental  power  also  will  be  created  and  developed. 

Development  of  Interest.  Method  in  teaching 
history,  therefore,  divides  into  two  main  branches : 
(1)  the  ways  in  which  the  interest  of  the  student 
can  be  sustained  and  developed ;  (2)  the  processes 
by  which  the  investigation  can  be  conducted  in 
the  most  scientific  (i.e.  the  most  efficient)  way. 

As  regards  (1),  "  interest "  can  be  sustained 
when  the  student  works  in  such  a  way  as  (a)  to 
stimulate  his  imagination;  (b)  to  employ  his  reason- 
ing powers;  (c)  to  cultivate  powers  not  strictly 
imaginative  or  intellectual;  (d)  to  strengthen  the 
conviction  that  his  study  is  directly  related  to  the 
realities  of  life.  Imagination  in  history,  broadly, 
means  visualizing  conditions  of  life  that  have 
disappeared  and  that  have  to  be  reconstructed  by 
a  mental  effort;  or  seeing  the  problems  of  individual 
or  public  conduct  as  an  individual  or  group  of 
individuals  saw  them  at  some  time  other  than  the 
present.  For  example,  in  order  to  understand 
the  career  of  Simon  De  Montfort,  or  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  or  of  Chatham,  the  England  of  their 
time  must  first  be  visualized,  and  then  the  historical 
figure  placed  in  the  visualized  conditions.  It 
follows  that  the  student  must  have  a  clear,  broad 
vision  of  an  England  without  railways,  telegraphs, 
or  any  of  the  apparatus  of  modern  life,  with  a 
scanty  population,  a  different  system  of  agriculture, 
etc.  In  this  visualization  two  aids  are  at  the  dis- 

Eof  every  teacher,  and  should  be  freely  used: 
riginal  authorities;   (2)   pictures.     A  page  of 
cer,  one  of  the  Paston  letters,  a  page  from 
Pepys'  Diary  will  do  more  to  recall  the  vanished 
past  than  pages  of  a  text-book.  Portraits  of  indi- 
viduals, an  old  castle,  a  reproduced  map  of  old 
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London,  figures  in  their  correct  costumes,  etc., 
are  invaluable.  In  short,  the  eye  must  be  employed 
to  stimulate  and  help  the  mental  effort.  Every 
teacher  must  grasp  that  through  the  eye  more 
may  often  be  taught  quickly  than  through  the  ear. 
Eye  and  ear  must  be  trained  to  work  together. 
The  reasoning  power  can  always  be  exercised  by 

Eutting  the  events  of  an  epoch  in  the  shape  of  simple 
ut  fundamental  problems.  For  example,  the 
judicial  and  administrative  reforms  of  Henry  II 
can  be  stated,  not  as  a  series  of  facts,  but  first  as 
a  set  of  problems.  What  were  the  defects  in  the 
judicial  and  administrative  machinery  when  Henry 
II  came  to  the  throne  ?  What  reforms  were  desirable  ? 
Then,  what  reforms  actually  were  carried  out  ? 
And  finally,  the  student  should  be  encouraged  to 
inquire  for  himself:  Did  these  reforms  remove  the 
defects  ?  If  they  did,  why  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 
He  will  approach  the  study  of  the  Constitution  or 
Assize  of  Clarendon  in  a  very  different  spirit  when 
he  sees  that  in  these  measures  are  wrapped  up  a 
problem  and  its  answer,  which  must  be  disentangled 
by  thinking  both  out  bit  by  bit.  And  this  method  is 
particularly  applicable  to  constitutional  history, 
and  to  the  great  measure  of  foreign  policy.  For 
example,  Why  did  Edward  III  go  to  war  with 
France  ?  Why  did  Great  Britain  make  war  on 
France  in  1793  ?  The  work  so  done  can  be  clearly 
correlated  to  present  problems,  by  indicating  that  all 
problems  of  policy,  administrative  or  social  reforms 
and  legislation  to-day,  involve  similar  issues  and 
difficulties,  and  that  they  differ  only  in  the  condi- 
tions that  make  them  and  the  objects  in  solving 
them.  The  student,  to  solve  a  contemporary  prob- 
lem, must  first  be  trained  in  analysing  the  conditions 
of  the  past,  and  must  have  grasped  that  the  difference 
between  the  present  and  the  past  lies  in  the  character 
and  degree  of  the  differences  in  the  conditions  and 
the  ideas  of  the  age.  A  study  of  ideas  necessarily 
leads  up  to  the  investigation  of  general  principles. 
Scientific  Investigation.  The  second  and  more 
difficult  part  of  method — the  processes  by  which 
scientific  investigation  can  be  carried  out — should 
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always  be  reserved  for  students  who  have  advanced 
some  way  in  the  study  of  history,  and  whose  interest 
has  been  evoked  and  mental  powers  trained 
by  the  system  indicated  above.  The  essence  of  this 
more  advanced  study  is  summed  up  in  the  formula 
that  it  is  an  attempt  to  determine  how  truth  can 
be  ascertained.  Hence,  it  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  analysis  of  original  authorities  and  the 
diii erent  tests  applicable  to  them.  Method  in  this 
part,  broadly,  breaks  up  into  two  parts:  (1)  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  an  original  authority;  (2) 
employing  that  authority  for  establishing  facts 
{i.e.  finding  what  really  happened).  The  historical 
investigator  is  in  the  position  of  a  person  who  is 
obliged  to  reconstruct  an  action,  or  series  of  actions, 
from  the  evidence  of  witnesses  no  longer  living. 
The  witnesses  are  the  original  authorities  available. 
What,  for  example,  is  the  value  of  a  mediaeval 
chronicler  ?  The  student  must  be  taught  to 
ascertain  the  date  (i.e.  how  near  the  chronicle  is 
to  the  events  it  relates),  the  sources  on  which  it  is 
based,  the  fidelity  and  credibility  of  the  narrator, 
what  allowance  must  be  made  for  conscious  or 
unconscious  bias,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  record 
(i.e.  does  the  test  represent  what  the  writer  wrote). 
Secondly,  the  evidence  of  the  chronicle  must  then 
be  compared  with  any  other  contemporary  evidence 
available,  and  if  there  is  any,  the  discrepancy 
must  be  accounted  for.  Here,  again,  work  on  a 
specific  example  can  teach  more  than  any  general 
rules;  and  the  method  of  stating  the  issue  as  a 
problem  is  very  valuable.  Take  as  an  example  a 
famous  issue — Was  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  an  accom- 
plice in  the  murder  of  Darnley  ?  The  student 
should  be  invited,  first,  to  collect  all  the  evidence 
available  from  contemporary  sources,  and  to  sift 
it  in  order  of  relevancy  and  merit,  distinguishing 
carefully  between  (a)  evidence  at  first  hand,  (b) 
the  secondary  evidence  of  witnesses  who  merely 
repeat  what  they  had  heard  from  other  persons, 
(c)  circumstantial  evidence.  Secondly,  the  student 
should  construct  from  this  evidence  a  case  for  the 
prosecution  or  a  case  for  the  defence,  and,  finally. 
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should  sum  up  on  the  issues  so  presented.  This 
method,  with  the  necessary  variations,  is  applicable 
to  all  original  authorities.  In  a  word,  the  student 
should  be  encouraged  to  put  two  questions  to 
all  statements  purporting  to  be  verdicts  based  on 
facts— (1)  How  do  I  know  that  ?  (2)  Why  should 
I  believe  that  ?  For  example,  How  do  I  know  that 
William  the  Conqueror  won  "the  Battle  of  Hast- 
ings" ?  or.  Why  do  I  believe  that  Nelson  won,  and 
was  killed  at,  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  ?  He  should 
then  be  trained  in  the  scientific  way  of  answering 
such  questions. 

All  method  in  teaching  history  centres  on  the 
attempt  to  show  clearly  Who  did  What,  WTien, 
Where  and  Why  ?  Hence  the  teaching  of  geography 
and,  more  particularly,  physical  geography  is  an 
essential  part  of  method  in  teaching  history,  and 
must  always  be  combined  with  the  methods  briefly 
analysed  above. 
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SECTION  II 
LOCAL  HISTORY 

ONE  of  the  most  hopeful  facts  about  the  teaching 
of  history  in  recent  years  is  the  development 
of  interest  in  local  history.  Fresh  material  is  con- 
stantly being  made  accessible,  and  the  education 
committees  of  many  of  the  larger  towns  are  now 
providing  well-written  text-books  of  local  history 
for  use  in  their  schools.  In  some  of  the  public  schools, 
history  lessons  are  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  of 
local  scenery  and  by  excursions  to  places  of  his- 
torical interest.  Mr.  Kipling's  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill 
shows  how  local  associations  can  be  utilized  by  the 
teacher  to  make  history  a  living  thing. 

In  the  older  text-books,  history  is  too  often  the 
record  of  "  war  and  wantonness  and  crownings  and 
dethronings  "  only  obscurely  connected  with  life  in 
the  hamlets  and  boroughs.  To  see  these  things  from 
the  standpoint  of  local  life  is  to  give  them  fresh 
interest  and  significance,  and  brings  home  to  the 
children  the  fact  that  national  life  has  been  shaped 
as  well  by  the  actions  of  "  the  rude  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet "  as  by  the  deeds  of  the  great.  The 
Briton  hiding  in  the  woods  to  see  the  legions  pass 
by  on  their  march  to  York  or  Chester;  the  gathering 
at  the  village  moot  to  administer  justice;  the  bow- 
men who  fought  at  Crecy  and  Agincourt;  the  knight 
who  rode  to  the  Parliamentum  at  Westminster;  the 
unlearned  man  perplexed  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
local  religious  house,  or  by  the  unfamiliar  services 
in  his  church;  the  yeomen  who  rode  out  with  the 
squire  to  fight  for  the  king;  or  lit  his  bonfire  on  the 
heath  to  celebrate  the  return  of  Charles  II,  the 
coronation  of  William  III,  or  the  victory  of  Marl- 
borough — all  these  had  their  share  in  making  our 
national  history.  To  bring  this  home  to  those  we 
teach,  we  must  show  how  local  life  is  related  to  the 
general  course  of  national  history.  Local  history 
does  not  mean  the  Chronicle  of  the  Parish  Pump. 
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Every  district  has  produced  men  who  have  played  a 
part  in  national  affairs;  through  them  we  can  link  the 
local  life  of  the  district  to  the  larger  world  outside. 
Material.  This  does  not  mean  that  local  affairs 
are  to  be  treated  as  unimportant,  but  only  that 
they  must  be  treated  as  a  real  part  of  the  national 
life.  The  development  of  the  Manorial  system  can 
be  made  intelligible  to  children  if  it  is  illustrated 
from  the  history  of  their  own  village;  the  ruins  of 
a  local  monastery  will  sometimes  awaken  interest 
in  monastic  life;  the  industrial  revolution  has  left 
its  marks  almost  everywhere  in  England;  and  in 
our  larger  towns  the  statues  erected  to  commemorate 
citizens  "  of  credit  and  renown  "  may  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  historical  teacher.  Even  the  names  of 
the  streets  afford  nourishment  to  the  historical 
imagination.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  danger  in  all 
this  that  the  antiquary  may  usurp  the  place  of  the 
historian,  and  that  we  may  forget  that  history  uses 
the  past  to  interpret  the  present.  Pageants  illus- 
trating local  history  have  been  used  with  great  suc- 
cess in  some  schools,  but  if  they  are  to  have  their 
full  value  they  must  be  brought  down  to  our  own 
times.  The  days  of  corduroy  and  khaki  may  seem 
unromantic  after  the  breastplates  and  banners  of 
earlier  times,  yet  we  shall  fail  of  our  true  pur- 
pose as  teachers  unless  we  help  the  children  to 
realize  how  "  all  unseen,  Romance  brought  up  the 
nine-fifteen." 

In  the  public  schools,  and  in  places  where  the 
population  is  largely  migratory,  local  interest  is 
difficult  to  arouse;  but  even  in  these  cases  an 
enthusiastic  teacher  will  be  able  to  overcome  many 
obstacles.  In  the  case  of  some  of  our  older  schools, 
the  school  records  are  themselves  full  of  historical 
associations,  to  which  the  imaginative  insight  of  a 
wise  teacher  can  give  life  and  significance.  A  few 
talks  on  Architecture  are  almost  essential  to  enable 
boys  and  girls  to  realize  what  buildings  stand  for; 
and,  where  original  documents  of  local  interest  can 
be  inspected  and  explained,  the  past  can  be  made 
to  live. 
An  outline  knowledge  of  English  history  is  necessary 
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to  the  right  understanding  of  local  history,  but 
this  need  not  be  detailed,  and  can  be  taught  at  an 
early  stage  of  school  life.  All  that  is  really  necessary 
is  that  the  child  shall  know  a  few  of  the  great  turn- 
ing-points of  national  history,  so  that  he  may  have 
a  kind  of  framework  into  which  he  can  fit  the  local 
life  of  his  own  borough  or  village  or  county.  In 
doing  this,  he  will,  almost  unconsciously,  fill  in  the 
outline  of  national  history  that  he  has  learned. 
If  parts  of  the  outline  remain  comparatively  bare, 
no  harm  will  be  done,  for  the  object  of  the  teaching 
of  history  is  not  to  provide  a  child  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  English  history,  but  to  help  him  to 
realize  that  his  own  age  has  a  background — that 
people  have  lived  and  worked  and  suffered  in  this 
England  of  ours,  as  we  live  and  work  and  suffer 
to-day.  History  appeals  to,  and  develops,  the 
faculties  of  imagination,  gratitude,  and  hope. 

Method.  It  is  not  easy  to  lay  down  any  definite 
method  of  teaching  local  history.  One  thing  may  be 
said  emphatically — that  any  attempt  to  teach  local 
history  simply  and  solely  by  means  of  "  Readers  " 
is  very  unlikely  to  prove  successful.  If  there  is  a 
good  local  history  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
ensure  that  the  children  possess  copies  for  them- 
selves, so  that  it  may  find  its  way  into  their  homes. 
But,  in  class,  the  teacher  must  depend  largely  on 
himself.  A  few  maps  of  the  district  at  different 
periods  are  a  great  help,  and  these  might,  where 
the  necessary  materials  exist,  be  supplied  by  the 
local  education  authority.  The  rise  and  decay  of 
local  industries,  displacements  of  population, 
changes  in  land  tenure — all  have  historical  signi- 
ficance as  showing  the  influence  of  national  develop- 
ments on  local  life.  A  local  hero,  if  one  can  be 
found,  might  be  commemorated  as  the  Church  of 
earlier  days  commemorated  its  saints.  Plymouth 
should  have  its  Drake's  day  and  Bedford  its 
Bunyan's  day,  and  Rochdale  its  Bright's  day. 
And  many  a  smaller  English  town  has  local  worthies 
who  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  for  there  are  few 
more  worthy  motives  for  noble  effort  than  the 
desire  to  be  remembered  in  the  places  where  we 
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lived.  The  Great  War  has  provided  a  record  of 
honourable  service  that  our  children  must  not  be 
allowed  to  forget.  Every  schoolroom  should  have — 
many  have  already — its  roll  of  honour,  which  in  a 
little  while  will  pass  into  the  custody  of  the  history 
teacher. 

Sources.  If  we  are  to  ask  all  this  of  our  teachers, 
more  must  be  done  to  help  them  to  learn  what  they 
have  to  teach.  Lectures  on  local  history  by  recog- 
nized experts  must  be  organized  by  the  local 
authorities,  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  the  His- 
torical Association,  which  has  done  so  much  already 
to  stimulate  and  guide  the  study  of  history.  Teachers 
must  be  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  valu- 
able collections  of  materials  for  local  history  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  many  of  the  librarians  of  our 
public  libraries  has  gathered. 

If  some  historian  who  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  evolution  of  English  village  life  would  supply 
the  teachers  with  an  outline  into  which  they  could 
fit  the  local  circumstances  of  their  own  village,  the 
teaching  of  local  history  would  become  a  less  dim- 
cult  task  in  those  places  where  at  present  it  seems 
hardest. 

Values.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  teaching 
of  local  history  has  its  dangers.  In  the  hands  of  an 
unimaginative  or  apathetic  teacher,  it  may  become 
little  more  than  a  record  of  local  squabbles,  without 
significance  or  value.  Or  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
mediaeval  world  may  lead  to  the  comparative  neglect 
of  the  more  drab  life  of  modern  times.  In  dealing 
with  modern  local  history,  the  teacher  must  guard 
against  the  danger  of  pointing  the  moral  in  the 
direction  of  his  own  political  opinions.  It  is  better 
to  idealize  than  to  belittle  the  efforts  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  past,  yet  nothing  but  harm  is  done  by 
representing  local  history  as  a  process  of  deteriora- 
tion from  some  supposed  age  of  communal  well- 
being.  In  England,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
country,  political  and  economic  strength  has  been 
the  outcome  of  local  energy  and  initiative.  The 
river  of  national  history  has  been  fed  by  the  streams 
that  have  flowed  from  the  life  of  our  English 
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boroughs  and  villages.  War  always  develops  a 
tendency  towards  centralization  that  is  liable  to 
outlast  the  immediate  crisis  that  called  it  into 
existence.  In  the  effort  that  will  be  needed  to 
counteract  this  danger  in  our  national  life,  the 
teaching  of  local  history  may  play  an  important 
part.  Centralization  ministers  to  the  requirements 
of  order,  but  decentralization  safeguards  the 
interests  of  liberty. 
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SECTION  III 
SCOTTISH  HISTORY 

THE  real  interest  of  history,  at  all  events  for 
the  young,  is  to  be  found  in  its  details ;  and 
the  great  problem  of  historical  teaching  in 
schools,  as  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  difficulty 
of  fitting  into  the  framework  of  a  general  exposi- 
tion sufficient  detail  to  arrest  the  attention 
and  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the  student.  Simple 
detail,  without  some  such  framework,  is  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  gossip,  and  gossip  is  not 
converted  into  an  intellectual  discipline  by  mere 
antiquity.  The  picturesque  method  of  writing 
history  has  been  debased  by  the  production  of 
numerous  books  which  encourage  in  the  adult 
mind  that  "  habit  of  reading "  which  Professor 
York  Powell  used  to  denounce  as  no  better  than 
the  "  habit  of  snuffing."  The  danger  that  besets 
the  picturesque  teaching  of  history  in  schools  is 
the  similar  danger  of  degeneration  into  harmless 
chatter — that  Cromwell  had  a  wart  on  his  face, 
that  Queen  Anne  had  a  large  number  of  children, 
that  Queen  Victoria  appeared  on  a  famous  occasion 
in  a  nightgown,  and  so  forth.  Every  examiner 
knows  how  the  mind  of  a  child  seizes  on  such  things 
and  is  satisfied  with  them;  half  the  irrelevance  of 
examination  papers  may  be  ascribed  to  this  cause 
alone.  The  moral  is  not  to  avoid  detail,  but  to  take 
precautions  against  its  abuse. 

The  danger  is  specially  applicable  to  the  teaching 
of  the  history  of  Scotland.  Romantic  detail  abounds, 
and  has  a  great  and  important  place  in  our  national 
story.  For  very  young  children,  it  is  the  natural 
and  proper  introduction  to  the  subject,  and  its 
significance  rather  increases  than  diminishes  as 
knowledge  advances — but  only  as  knowledge 
advances.  The  details  are  meaningless  except  as 
part  of  the  picture.  Therefore,  put  aside  at  once 
any  attempt  to  make  the  study  of  Scottish  history 
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a  pursuit  comparable  to  the  reading  of  novels  or 
books  of  adventure.  There  are,  fortunately,  adven- 
tures in  history,  but  they  are  not  for  the  beginner. 
It  is  hard  work  to  master  a  narrative,  and,  for  the 
young  student,  history  is,  first  of  all,  a  narrative. 
Glib  phrases  about  movements  and  tendencies, 
about  the  conflict  of  ideals,  about  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  events,  are  often  regarded  by  the  student  as 
a  valuable  equipment  for  the  examination  room. 
I  do  not  say  that  such  topics  cannot  be  usefully 
discussed  in  a  schoolroom,  but  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  suspect  that  they  demand  both  an 
exceptional  teacher  and  an  exceptional  student; 
as  a  rule,  they  are  not  understood,  or,  at  the  best, 
they  tend  rather  to  satisfy  than  to  stimulate  in- 
quiry, and  produce  a  naif  and  arbitrary  handling 
of  profound  questions  which  is  far  removed  from 
education. 

History  as  a  Narrative.  The  conception  of  history 
as  a  narrative  to  be  mastered  does  not,  and  should 
not,  mean  insistence  upon  mere  lists  of  dates  and 
summaries  of  facts.  The  study  of  narrative  neces- 
sarily makes  a  serious  demand  upon  the  memory, 
but  it  implies  other  things  as  well — in  the  first  place, 
a  selection  of  facts.  It  is,  indeed,  this  training  in 
selection  that  gives  to  history  no  small  part  of  its 
value  as  a  training  for  active  life,  in  which  we  are 
constantly  called  upon  to  make  such  a  selection. 
Everything  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  text-books, 
everything  that  is  explained  in  class,  has  not  an 
equal  value,  and  it  is  a  great  part  of  historical 
training  to  learn  why  the  values  vary.  Bannock- 
burn  was  a  great  triumph,  Flodden  a  great  disaster, 
but  Flodden  does  not  balance  Bannockburn.  The 
execution  of  Queen  Mary  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
topic  for  her  biographer  and  for  the  biographer  of 
Elizabeth;  the  execution  of  Charles  I  is  a  grave 
subject  for  the  historian.  Many  more  Macdonalds 
perished  in  the  cave  in  the  island  of  Eigg  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  than  in  Glencoe  a 
hundred  years  later;  yet  the  second  is  far  the  more 
important  of  the  two  massacres.  To  understand 
that  these  things  are  so,  to  discover  why  they  are 
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so,  and  to  apply  similar  tests  to  other  circumstances, 
is  no  mere  memory  task. 

Closely  related  to  the  selection  of  facts  is  the 
consideration  of  cause  and  effect.  Discussions  of 
this  kind  may,  of  course,  be  very  easily  influenced 
by  prejudice,  and  it  is  hard  to  avoid  treating  as 
statements  of  fact  very  disputable  theories.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  clear  instances 
in  which  the  explanation  is  part  of  the  narrative, 
as,  for  example  (to  take  a  familiar  instance  outside 
Scottish  history),  the  effect  of  maritime  discoveries 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic  of  Venice.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  illustration  in  the  whole  range  of 
Modern  History;  but  there  are  many  significant, 
and  scarcely  disputable,  things  to  be  said  even 
about  such  controversial  topics  as  the  origins  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  the  results  of  the  French 
Alliance,  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  on 
foreign  policy,  the  effect  of  the  Union  of  the  Crowns 
upon  the  position  of  the  monarchy,  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms,  and  the 
rise  of  the  Jacobite  Party.  In  all  these  instances, 
a  large  part  of  the  explanation  is  a  simple  statement 
of  fact.  Some  general  warning  may  be  required 
that  post  hoc  is  not  always  equivalent  to  propter 
hoc,  and  that  historical  events  of  far-reaching 
importance  can  very  rarely  be  ascribed  to  a  single 
cause — not  always  even  to  one  predominant  cause. 
The  teacher  will  call  attention  to  the  connection 
between  events,  and  the  student  will  learn  to  look 
for  such  connections,  and  thus,  in  a  manner,  con- 
struct his  own  narrative.  Such  constructive  work 
both  stimulates  the  intellect  and  reduces  the  strain 
on  the  memory. 

The  Selection  of  Epochs  lor  Emphasis.  A  clear 
statement  of  narrative,  studied  in  some  such  way, 
must  be  the  foundation  of  the  teaching  of  Scottish 
history.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  narrative  cannot 
be  studied  with  the  same  care  at  all  points,  and  it 
is  essential  that  the  teacher  should  make  a  deliberate 
choice  of  the  epochs  to  which  special  attention  is  to 
be  paid.  Except  in  the  vicinity  of  Roman  remains, 
I  should  myself  treat  very  lightly  the  Roman 
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occupation  and  the  early  history  of  the  country. 
All  that  is  definitely  known  about  the  Roman 
invasions,  the  Scottish  conquest  of  Dalriada,  the 
settlement  of  the  Lothians,  the  repulse  of  the  great 
Northumbrian  invasion,  the  raids  of  the  Danes  and 
Norsemen,  the  union  of  Picts  and  Scots,  the  annexa- 
tion of  Lothian,  and  the  union  of  Strathclyde  with 
Pictland  and  Scotland  can  be  stated  very  briefly, 
and  brevity  in  this  instance  is  the  soul  of  clearness. 
Everything  beyond  a  simple  statement  is  con- 
troversy, and  controversy  of  an  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult kind.  The  names  worth  remembering  are  very 
few — Agricola,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Severus, 
Nectansmere,  Angus  MacFergus,  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin, 
Constantine  III,  Carham,  Duncan.  Except  where 
there  is  local  interest  to  which  an  appeal  can  be 
made,  the  wisest  plan  is  to  treat  this  early  history 
as  the  axioms  and  postulates  of  what  is  to  follow. 
Two  topics  may  be  treated  with  more  detail.  In  the 
first  place,  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  life 
of  St.  Columba,  the  missions  of  his  disciples,  and 
the  early  ecclesiastical  relations  with  England,  give 
scope  for  more  thorough  discussion;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  story  of  Macbeth  affords  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  history  into  contact  with 
literature.  From  the  accession  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  David  I,  a  much  fuller 
treatment  is  desirable,  for  the  work  of  St.  Margaret 
and  her  sons  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  Lowland 
Scotland,  and  from  this  period  emerges  the  Scot- 
tish nation  as  we  know  it  historically.  The  ecclesi- 
astical and  the  economic  aspects  of  the  story  are 
not  less  important  than  the  political  history. 

There  are  a  few  obvious  points  which  should  be 
insisted  upon  in  the  reigns  of  Malcolm  IV,  William 
the  Lion,  and  the  two  Alexanders;  but  pressure  of 
time  will  hurry  the  teacher  on  to  the  great  topic  of 
the  War  of  Independence.  About  this,  there  are 
three  things,  often  neglected,  to  which  I  should  like 
to  draw  attention — the  peaceful  relations  with 
England  before  the  attack  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
country  by  Edward  I,  the  remarkable  recovery 
after  the  disaster  of  Falkirk,  and  the  perilous 
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position  in  the  early  years  of  David  II.  I  should 
regard  the  re-capture  of  the  territory  ceded  by 
Edward  Balliol  to  Edward  III  of  England  as  the 
end  of  the  War  of  Independence;  and  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross  as  beginning  a  new  era  of  almost 
constant  war  with  England,  not  for  independence 
(which  was  not  in  danger),  but  for  the  French 
alliance  and  to  regain  the  lands  lost  after  Neville's 
Cross.  This  era  ends  with  the  recovery  of  Rox- 
burgh in  1460,  and  I  should  not  be  inclined  to 
devote  much  attention  to  these  120  years.  The 
romantic  stories  of  the  reigns  of  Robert  II  and 
Robert  III— the  Otterburn  ballads  and  the  tales 
told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Fair  Maid  oj  Perth — 
lighten  the  narrative.  Harlaw,  the  tragedies  of 
James  I  and  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  and  the 
Scottish  intervention  in  France  bring  us  to  the 
death  of  James  II.  Too  little  is  known  of  the  reign 
of  James  III  to  make  it  possible  to  devote  much 
attention  to  it;  but  the  reign  of  James  IV  should  be 
carefully  studied,  alike  for  its  political  importance, 
for  the  growth  of  Scottish  trade,  and  for  the  rise 
of  a  short-lived  Scottish  naval  power.  I  suggest, 
by  way  of  illustration,  the  choice  which  I  personally 
should  make;  other  selections  would  be  equally 
good,  and  the  teacher  should  choose  topics  in 
which  he  is  specially  interested.  From  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  it  is  a  question  of  selecting 
aspects  of  the  story  rather  than  periods,  and  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  these  would  take  us 
too  far  afield. 

The  Study  of  Topics  in  Detail.  I  turn  to  the  other 
side  of  the  problem — the  study  of  special  topics  in 
sufficient  detail  to  make  them  interesting  and 
stimulating.  The  selection  of  topics  ought,  I  think, 
to  be  made  primarily  with  regard  to  locality,  for 
local  history  is  the  best  illustration  of  national 
history.  There  are  several  regions  in  Scotland  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  show  the  influence  of  geo- 
graphy upon  history,  and  in  such  regions  special 
attention  might  well  be  directed  to  this  subject, 
the  importance  of  which  it  is  very  hard  to  realize 
from  maps  and  plans.  Every  school  within  sixty 
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miles  of  Stirling  should  have  a  history  lesson  from 
the  battlements  of  Stirling  Castle.  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  put  in  a  caveat  in  this  connection. 
Great  as  is  the  influence  of  geography  upon  history, 
it  is  necessary  to  protest  against  the  tendency  to 
treat  it  as  the  determining  factor,  or  to  regard 
history  as  the  record  of  the  effect  upon  mankind 
of  a  series  of  conditions  of  which  geography  is  the 
most  important.  History  is  the  history  of  man, 
and  of  the  ways  in  which  man  has  employed  the 
conditions  in  which  he  finds  himself,  geography 
among  the  rest.  The  earlier  history  of  Scotland  is 
a  continual  protest  against  geography,  for  geo- 
graphical considerations  "  mark  out  Britain  for  the 
seat  of  a  single  nation  ";  and  if  the  island  was  to 
be  divided,  the  natural  line  of  division  is  the  short 
line  joining  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  The 
history  of  Scotland  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  the  story  of  why  neither  of 
these  things  happened. 

Local  History.  If  the  district  possesses  Roman 
remains,  or  vestiges  of  prehistoric  civilization, 
special  attention  should  be  paid  to  these  subjects, 
as  also  to  any  period  in  which  the  locality  was  the 
scene  of  any  famous  event.  In  the  districts  near 
Stirling,  Edinburgh,  or  Perth,  or  on  the  Border, 
the  difficulty  will  be  to  select  from  the  many 
possibilities  of  this  kind.  At  first  sight,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  concentration  of  great  events  within 
a  comparatively  narrow  area  would  unduly  diminish 
the  opportunity  of  the  teacher  in  less  favoured 
regions;  but  there  are  many  historical  mansions. 
Our  earlier  history  is  largely  connected  with  the 
Highlands,  and  the  Highlands  have  many  links 
with  the  campaigns  of  Montrose  and  with  the 
Jacobite  movement.  The  South-west  has  its 
Covenanters.  There  are  few  regions  in  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  trace  the  history  of  the  War  of 
Independence  or  of  the  Reformation.  Any  town 
will  provide  openings  for  commercial  and  burghal 
history;  any  barony  will  illustrate  the  place  of  the 
baron,  the  tenants,  and  the  peasants  in  the  life  of 
Scotland  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Social  history  has  no  areas  in  which  interest  is 
concentrated,  and  nothing  makes  even  the  most 
elementary  historical  study  so  real  and  so  con- 
vincing as  the  connection  between  the  places  we 
know  and  the  wider  region  of  which  they  form  part. 
An  annual  prize  given  for  an  essay  on  some  sub- 
ject of  local  history  will  do  more  to  stimulate  the 
boys  and  girls  whose  tastes,  possibly  unknown  to 
themselves,  lie  in  the  direction  of  historical  studies, 
than  a  hundred  text-books  or  a  thousand  examina- 
tions. The  neighbourhood  of  a  castle  or  peel,  of 
an  ancient  church  or  the  ruins  of  a  monastery, 
may  be  a  great  asset  in  teaching. 

Help  from  Novels,  Poems,  and  Biographies. 
Apart  from  the  suggestions  afforded  by  local 
situations,  there  are  various  ways  of  stimulating 
interest.  Ballads  may  be  used  with  great  effect  to 
illustrate  Scottish  history,  and  a  very  wide  use 
may  be  made  of  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
I  know  that  the  younger  generation  are  impatient 
of  Scott's  leisurely  introductions;  if  they  are,  let 
them  "  skip."  Scott  himself  was  a  convinced 
defender  of  the  habit  of  "  skipping."  Let  them 
read  the  novels  or  the  poems  for  the  story  alone; 
the  stories  are  good  stories,  and  they  will  like  them. 
If  nothing  but  abbreviated  editions  will  do,  then 
(reluctantly)  let  them  have  abbreviated  editions. 
From  the  War  of  Independence  to  the  'Forty-five, 
and  beyond  it,  the  novels,  the  poems,  and  the 
Border  Minstrelsy  are  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
teacher.  What  the  Reformation  meant  to  the  men 
who  lived  through  it  can  best  be  understood  from 
The  Monastery  ;  Queen  Mary  lives  in  The  Abbot, 
and  King  Jamie  in  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  Marmion, 
in  the  words  of  Lockhart,  "  paints  the  capital,  the 
court,  the  camp,  the  heroic  old  chieftains  of  Scot- 
land, in  colours  instinct  with  a  fervour  that  can 
never  die,  and  dignifies  the  most  fatal  of  her  national 
misfortunes  by  a  celebration  as  loftily  pathetic  as 
ever  blended  pride  with  sorrow."  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting a  study  of  the  text  of  novels  or  poems,  and 
I  do  not  care  even  about  just  criticisms  of  their 
accuracy.  They  tell  the  story  as  it  appeared  to  a 
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very  great  man,  who  knew  it  and  loved  it  and 
understood  it.  They  will  breathe  upon  the  dry 
bones  of  the  text-books  and  make  them  live. 

Another  method  of  securing  the  interest  of  detail 
is  the  biographical  study  of  a  period.  This  method 
is  scarcely  practicable  until  you  reach  the  sixteenth 
century,  because  so  little  personal  knowledge  is 
available.  A  life  of  Wallace  or  of  Robert  the  Bruce 
is  only  another  name  for  a  history  of  the  War  of 
Independence.  But  the  life  and  the  personality  of 
John  Knox,  of  Queen  Mary,  of  Andrew  Melville, 
of  Argyll,  and  of  Montrose  are  known  to  us;  the 
detail  is  interesting  and  illuminating,  and  the 
biography  vivifies  its  historical  setting. 

The  biographical  method,  like  the  other  methods 
to  which  I  have  referred,  makes  a  considerable 
demand  upon  the  teacher.  He  must  find  the 
arresting  and  convincing  passages  in  Knox's  letters 
or  Bannatyne's  memories  of  his  master,  in  the 
enormous  mass  of  material  about  Queen  Mary,  or 
in  James  Melville's  Diary,  just  as  he  must  select 
the  ballads,  or  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
liistory  of  the  district  and  with  the  aspects  of 
general  history  best  illustrated  by  the  locality. 
He  will  find  his  reward  not  only  in  the  pleasure  of 
original  inquiry,  but  also  in  an  added  freshness  in 
his  teaching.  There  are  various  ways  of  preparing 
himself  for  his  task.  We  have,  as  yet,  no  good 
bibliography  of  Scottish  history,  but  works  on 
local  history  are  easily  accessible  locally.  If  a 
castle  or  a  monastery  is  the  chief  point  of  local 
interest,  reference  to  the  series  of  volumes  on  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  and  the  castellated 
architecture  of  Scotland  will  be  of  great  assistance, 
and  the  teacher  will  find  useful  Mr.  Barnard's  Com- 
panion to  English  History.  The  notes  in  Mr. 
Lang's  History  oj  Scotland  and  the  references 
in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  will  put 
him  on  the  track  of  many  interesting  things.  For 
use  in  the  schoolroom,  there  are  available  the  four 
volumes  of  Scottish  History  from  Contemporary 
Sources,  and  an  excellent  series  of  Scottish  History 
Source  Books  is  in  course  of  publication.  The 
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various  county  geographies  will  be  found  invalu- 
able, and  there  is  a  very  good  Historical  Geography 
of  Scotland  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Kermack.  Every  school 
should  possess  Bartholomew's  large  Survey  Atlas 
of  Scotland. 

For  the  teacher's  own  general  reading,  I  should 
recommend,  in  addition  to  such  books  as  those  of 
Professor  Hume  Brown,  Mr.  Lang,  Mr.  Mathieson, 
and  Mr.  Hay  Fleming,  some  of  the  writings  of 
Cosmo  Innes,  especially  Scotland  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Sketches  of  Early  Scotch  History.  The 
Prefaces  to  the  volumes  of  the  Exchequer  Rolls 
and  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  abound  in  just  the 
kind  of  information,  not  elsewhere  accessible,  which 
will  enliven  class  teaching;  our  only  history  of  the 
Scottish  Navy  is  in  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul's  Pre- 
faces to  the  Treasurer's  Accounts,  and  all  the 
volumes  add  to  our  knowledge  of  mediaeval  life  in 
Scotland.  Best  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  study  of 
contemporary  diaries,  autobiographies,  and  letters. 
The  teacher  who  is  familiar  with  Baillie's  Letters 
and  Journals  will  find  the  history  of  the  seventeenth 
century  much  more  intelligible  and  capable  of 
being  communicated  much  more  easily  than 
modern  works  can  make  it. 
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SECTION  IV 
WELSH  HISTORY 

WELSH  history  should  never  be  taught  in  isolation. 
If  it  is  studied  apart  from  the  history  of  Britain  and 
Ireland  much  of  it  becomes  meaningless. 

A  large  map  of  the  country  should  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  classroom,  and  the  influence 
of  its  geographical  features  upon  its  history  care- 
fully explained.  A  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language 
is  most  desirable.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  is 
indispensable  for  the  mediaeval  and  early  periods. 

Why  Welsh  History  has  Not  Received  More 
Attention.  1.  London  and  the  south-east  of  England 
have  engrossed  the  attention  of  English  historians. 
They  pay  little  heed  to  the  north  and  west  of 
England  itself,  and  less  to  Wales. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  Welsh  were  once  conquered 
has  discredited  Welsh  history  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  is  forgotten  that  England  also  was  conquered  by 
the    Normans.       Until    recently    English    history 
began  with  their  coming.     The  historians  of  Wales 
have  not  yet  regarded  their  advent  as  a  family 
reunion. 

3.  The  English  Teutonic  historians  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  regarded  the  Welsh  as  decadent 
because  they  are  "  Celts,"  and  as  inferior  to  the 
English  as  the  French  to  the  Germans.  The  alleged 
purity  of  the  English  "  race  "  was  the  basis  of  the 
belief  that  it  contained  within  itself  all  the  germs 
of  its  great  development.     This  view  of  English 
history  made  other  "  races  "  superfluous,  and  their 
destruction  an  advantage.    The  Welsh  Nationalist 
historians  were  at  great  pains  to  find  respectable 
non-Teutonic  ancestors  for  the  Welsh  people.  They 
were  discovered  to  have  been  "  lerians,"  or  Iberians 
and  Bryttions,  or  Iberians,  Bryttions,  and  Goidels. 
The  special  characteristics  which  must  have  marked 
these  folks  were  discovered  to  be  the  chief  marks 
of  the  Welsh  people  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
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consuming  desire  for  the  spiritual  life,  an  ardent 
love  of  literature,  and  art,  and  an  intense  zeal  for 
liberty.  During  the  long  centuries  when  these 
features  were  not  found  in  a  recognizable  or  ap- 
proved form,  the  Welsh  people  were  said  to  have 
slept.  This  sleep  lasted  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  No  lasting  harm  came  of  it 
because  the  historians  could  have  interrupted  it  at 
any  time. 

Such  was  the  scientific  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  period  which  may  be  regarded  as  coming 
to  a  definite  close  in  1914. 

I.  Periods  of  Welsh  History.    From  early  times 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the   Roman   Legions  from 
Britain.    The  problems  of  this  period  are  common 
to  the  whole  of  Britain ;  the  origins  of  the  inhabit- 
ants,   their    culture,    languages,    institutions    and 
religion;    the    Roman    conquest,  its    extent    and, 
nature;  the  effects  of  the  Roman  occupation,  and 
Christianity  in  Britain;  the  survival  of  the  Welsh 
language  and  tribal  institutions. 

II.  The  Era  of  Tribal  Government.  This  was  ended 
in  the  marches  of  Wales  by  the  Norman  conquest, 
and  in  the  Principality  by  the  Edwardian  conquest 
and  settlement  in  1282.    A  tribe  was  an  enlarged 
family,   subject  to  a  chief,   very  aristocratic  and 
jealous  of  its  privileges.    Tribes  are  described  as 
uncivilized  because  they  make  the  existence  of  the 
State  impossible.     The  tie  of  kindred  is  incapable 
of  indefinite  extension.    Unions  of  tribes  were  not 
infrequent,  but  could  not  be  lasting  as  long  as  tribal 
ideas  prevailed. 

The  Welsh  tribes  were  semi-nomadic,  and  lived 
mainly  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  herds,  and 
the  chase.  Tribal  wars  were  constant.  This 
condition  of  affairs  should  be  compared  with  the 
state  of  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  British  Church 
during  this  period,  and  to  its  organization,  cere- 
monies, and  gradual  approximation  to  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The  importance  of  tribal  government  in  social 
evolution  and  the  existence  of  tribes  within  the 
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British  Empire  make  the  study  of  tribal  govern- 
ment important.  The  Welsh  laws  are  of  course  the 
chief  authorities  for  tribal  life  in  Wales. 

III.  From  the  Norman  and  Edwardian  Conquests 
to  the  Union  of  England  and  Wales.  During  this 
period  the  marches  were  subjected  to  a  feudal 
regime,  the  Principality  was  a  dependency  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  its  nominal  head. 

In  the  former  the  feudal  regime  was  of  the  kind 
called  "  Continental."  The  Normans  and  their 
imitators  built  great  castles  to  hold  their  conquests, 
towns  arose  around  them,  agriculture  was  developed, 
and  life  ceased  to  be  nomadic.  Social  and  economic 
conditions  were  revolutionized.  Trade  grew,  but 
was  hampered  by  tolls,  demanded  in  every  lordship. 

The  more  important  of  the  marchers  attended  the 
Great  Council  of  the  Realm  and  Parliament.  Theirs 
form  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  England  and 
Wales. 

The  rise  of  Gwynedd,  and  the  alliance  of  its 
Prince  with  the  marchers  and  barons  of  England, 
were  portentous  events.  The  first  put  a  limit  to 
the  conquests  of  the  marchers,  and  the  second 
humiliated  King  John  and  Henry  III.  Edward  I 
planned  the  reduction  of  the  Principality  and  the 
marches.  He  succeeded  in  making  the  Principality 
a  dependency  of  the  Crown,  but  did  not  increase 
the  royal  power  by  doing  so.  The  marchers  had 
lost  a  possible  ally,  but  also  a  possible  enemy,  whilst 
the  Crown  had  become  their  rival  in  Wales  itself. 

In  1297  the  barons  were  too  strong  for  Edward  I, 
as  they  had  been  too  strong  for  Henry  III  and 
John.  They  seized  the  government  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  In  1399  they  established  a 
government  after  their  own  hearts. 

Foreign  wars  concealed  or  mitigated  the  anarchy 
caused  by  the  failure  of  Edward  I  to  complete  his 
task  in  Wales. 

The  Principality  from  1282  to  the  Union.  Edward  I 
subjected  the  Principality  to  military  control. 
Towns  grew  up  around  the  castles,  and  their 
English  inhabitants  were  granted  municipal,  judi- 
cial, and  economic  privileges.  The  country  was 
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divided  into  shires,  courts  of  justice  were  estab- 
lished, and  the  Welsh  tribal  laws  were  modified. 
The  general  results  of  the  Edwardian  conquest 
should  be  compared  with  those  of  the  conquest  of 
the  marches.  In  the  Principality  the  castles  were 
stronger  than  those  of  the  marches,  and  officialism 
was  a  more  marked  feature  of  royal  government 
than  of  the  more  easy-going  rule  of  the  marcher 
lords. 

The  Struggle  between  the  Privileged  and  the 
Unprivileged  Classes.  The  people  of  Wales  were 
accordingly  divided  into  two  classes,  the  privileged 
and  the  unprivileged.  But  the  Welsh,  or  unpri- 
vileged, were  not  disarmed.  This  was  their  salva- 
tion, for  the  bearing  of  arms  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  sink  into  the  position  of  helots.  The 
King  of  England  had  need  of  Welsh  soldiers  for 
his  wars  abroad.  On  the  battlefields  of  France 
they  gained  honour  and  distinction,  and  learnt 
that  man  to  man  they  could  hold  their  own  against 
the  privileged  classes  in  arms. 

The  Revolution  of  1399  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  first  great  struggle  between  the  privileged  and 
the  unprivileged  classes  in  Wales.  For  his  throne 
Henry  IV  gave  his  barons  a  free  hand.  (This  is  one 
of  the  most  shameful  bargains  in  English  history.) 
One  of  these  barons  was  Earl  Grey  of  Ruthin,  his 
victim  was  Sir  Owain  Glyndwr.  The  rising  of 
Glyndwr  shook  the  power  of  the  privileged  classes 
to  its  very  foundations.  Repressive  statutes  failed 
to  check  its  decay.  The  French  war  consumed  the 
men  and  money  that  might  have  been  used  in 
restoring  it.  But  Welshmen  fought  for  Henry  V 
and  his  successor  as  they  had  fought  in  armies  of 
Edward  III.  In  Wales  they  were  placed  in  positions 
of  trust.  Glyndwr  had  not  fought  in  vain.  Thus 
there  arose  a  Welsh  Lancastrian  Party.  One 
adventurous  member  of  it  married  a  royal  princess 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Tudor. 
But  it  was  an  anti-national  party.  Wales  had 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

Edward  IV  resumed  the  struggle  between  the 
Crown  and  the  forces  of  anarchy.  He  established 
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the  court  of  the  Welsh  marches  to  cope  with  the 
lawless  barons  of  the  West,  and  made  the  Welshman 
Sir  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The 
Chester  of  the  south-west  was  put  under  the 
command  of  one  of  its  hereditary  foes. 

The  advent  of  Henry  of  Richmond  united  all 
parties  in  Wales.  He  represented  the  traditions 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster  and  the  Welsh  party 
that  had  been  content  to  serve,  and  made  himself 
as  Edward  IV  had  done,  the  champion  of  the 
unprivileged  classes.  A  Welsh  bard  sang  that  the 
land  smiled  once  more,  and  that  the  English  had 
ceased  to  hate  the  Welsh. 

The  Welsh  regarded  Henry  VII  as  their  own 
king.  A  commission  of  bards  traced  his  pedigree 
to  King  Arthur,  and  to  Adam.  A  halo  of  romance, 
romance  which  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  from 
sober  facts,  surrounded  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  and 
inspired  the  poets  of  England. 

Henry  VII  repealed  the  repressive  statutes  of  the 
Lancastrian  Parliaments  by  Royal  Proclamation. 

Henry  VIII  abolished  the  tolls  levied  in  marches 
of  Wales  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Union  of  England  and  Wales  was  petitioned 
for  by  a  number  of  Welsh  gentlemen  and  scholars. 
The  Act  of  Union  made  England  and  Wales  one 
organic  whole.  From  1536  a  seer  might  have  fore- 
told the  Union  of  South  Africa,  or  a  greater.  Its 
significance  is  immense.  By  it  England  became 
something  more  than  it  had  been.  It  was  the  first 
great  step  towards  Empire,  an  Empire  of  the  free. 
Its  success  was  undoubted,  and  was  urged  as  an 
argument  for  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland. 
The  teacher  should  point  out  very  carefully  the 
constitutional,  legal,  social,  and  economic  results 
of  the  Union,  and  explain  that  all  the  advantages 
Ireland  lacked  Wales  enjoyed  to  the  full. 

The  Reformation.  Wales  accepted  the  Reforma- 
tion because  it  was  preceded  by  the  granting  of 
constitutional  and  economic  privileges,  and  because 
it  was  directed  by  the  Crown.  (Preface  to  the 
Welsh  Primer,  1546.) 

The  Reformation  was  most  successful  where  the 
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Welsh  national  feeling  was  strongest.  William 
Salesbury,  Richard  Davies,  William  Morgan, 
Edmund  Prys,  Goodman,  were  all  North  Walians. 

Wales  was  gradually  provided  with  a  large 
number  of  grammar  schools,  which  sent  great  num- 
bers of  students  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
Welshman  knew  his  classics  better  than  he  could 
speak  English,  and  like  Fluellin,  was  at  times  a 
bit  pedantic.  The  Welsh  clergyman  was  common 
enough  in  England  to  be  satirized  by  Shakespeare. 

Ben  Jonson  and  John  Milton,  before  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  were  impressed  by  the  progress 
of  Wales,  and  the  haughty  independence  of  her 
sons.  They  were  not  decadent,  nor  were  they 
asleep. 

Wales  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  In  the  struggle 
between  King  and  Parliament  Wales  was  on  the 
side  of  the  King,  because  every  privilege  she  had 
had  been  conferred  upon  her  by  the  Monarchy. 
The  Stuarts  were  the  heirs  of  the  Tudors. 

It  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  the  strong  govern- 
ment of  King  and  Council  had  accomplished  its 
task  in  Wales.  To  George  Owen  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber  was  the  greatest  court  in  the  land. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  Wales  produced  a 
"  school  "  of  English  poets,  Donne,  Vaughan,  Her- 
bert, and  Trehearne,  whose  peculiarities  of  style 
were  probably  conscious  or  unconscious  reproduc- 
tions of  those  of  the  Welsh  poets.  They  did  not 
intend  to  be  fantastic.  In  every  walk  of  life 
Welshmen  proved  they  were  neither  decadent  nor 
asleep. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  evangelical  move- 
ment destroyed  the  tradition  of  learning  which  the 
Reformation  had  only  served  to  increase.  Learning 
of  all  kinds  became  superfluous,  and  even  an  evil 
to  those  who  found  in  the  Bible  and  Religion  every- 
thing that  men  need  know.  That  feeling  is  not  yet 
dead,  and  it  is  the  great  task  of  the  schools  and 
university  colleges  of  Wales  to  revive  the  tradition 
of  learning  in  Welsh  homes. 
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SECTION  V 
COLONIAL  HISTORY 

THE  study  of  the  history  and  institutions  of  the 
British  Empire,  with  that  of  colonial  and  imperial 
history  generally,  was  strangely  neglected  in  the 
United  Kingdom  until  the  last  few  years,  and  very 
little  attention  was  devoted  to  the  subject  by  those 
engaged  in  education.  The  British  Empire  had 
been  the  theme  of  a  vast  amount  of  vague  talk  by 
journalists  and  politicians ;  but  neither  in  the 
universities,  nor  in  the  secondary  and  primary 
schools,  had  much  effort  been  made  in  the  past  to 
supply  systematic  instruction  upon  its  constitution 
and  development.  The  note  struck  by  Seeley, 
when  he  published  his  Expansion  of  England  in 
1883,  met  with  less  response  in  the  educational 
world  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  his- 
torical text-books  in  general  use  continued  to 
occupy  themselves  almost  exclusively  with  the 
"  History  of  England."  The  history  of  Greater 
Britain  was  too  often  treated  in  a  merely  incidental 
fashion,  and  chiefly  in  the  reflex  of  such  episodes  as 
the  American  Revolution,  and  the  struggle  with 
France  for  India,  upon  British  and  European 
politics.  Nor  was  the  subject  adequately  recognized 
in  the  examinations  for  university  degrees ;  and 
it  was  possible  for  a  student  to  obtain  high  honours 
in  the  School  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford,  the 
Historical  Tripos  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Final 
Examination  for  the  M.A.  degree  at  the  University 
of  London,  without  having  acquired  more  than  a 
slight  and  superficial  knowledge  of  the  evolution 
of  the  British  Empire  beyond  the  seas  of  Europe, 
or  of  colonial  history  in  general. 

Colonial  History  at  the  Universities.  Private 
individuals  and  societies  did  something  to  amend 
the  deficiency.  The  Historical  Association,  the 
Victoria  League,  and  the  League  of  the  Empire 
encouraged  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary 
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schools  to  pay  more  attention  to  colonial  and 
imperial  history,  and  to  demand  text-books  dealing 
with  British  history  from  a  less  rigidly  insular  stand- 
point. At  Oxford  a  considerable  impetus  was  given 
by  the  munificent  foundation  of  the  late  Mr.  Alfred 
Beit  in  1905,  and  by  the  monumental  benefaction 
of  Cecil  Rhodes.  Through  the  operation  of  the 
Rhodes  Trust,  Oxford  has  become,  in  a  sense,  an 
Imperial  University,  in  which  a  proportion  of  the 
undergraduates  are  young  men  from  the  British 
Oversea  Dominions  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  Beit  Foundation  provides  for  a 
Professor  of  Colonial  History,  and  a  Lecturer  in 
the  same  subject,  as  well  as  for  an  annual  essay 
prize.  The  first  professor  was  Mr.  H.  C.  Egerton, 
who  has  done  valuable  work  by  the  publication 
of  such  excellent  books  as  his  History  of  British 
Colonial  Policy,  and  his  Federations  and  Unions 
within  the  British  Empire.  He  has  trained  some 
promising  young  scholars  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
One  of  the  Beit  lecturers  has  been  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  Colonial  History  at  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  Canada,  and  another  left  Oxford  to 
become  Lecturer  in  Colonial  History  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Notwithstanding  these  favourable  developments, 
the  places  allotted  to  Colonial  studies  in  the  educa- 
tional curricula  were  still  insignificant.  It  is  only 
within  the  past  few  years  that  Oxford,  chiefly 
through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Firth,  has  decided 
that  the  study  of  British  Political  History  shall  be 
carried  down  to  1885  instead  of  stopping  short  with 
the  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  accession ;  and  that 
candidates  for  honours  in  the  Modern  History 
School  must  show  a  knowledge  of  the  documents 
included  in  Professor  Egerton's  book  on  Federations 
and  Unions.  Colonial  history  is  one  of  the  optional 
"  special  subjects  "  which  candidates  may  offer  for 
their  final  examination.  But,  up  to  the  war, 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  large  number  of 
those  who  obtained  honours  did,  in  fact,  select 
this  subject.  At  Cambridge,  as  late  as  in  the 
academical  year  1913-1914,  no  colonial  "  special 
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subjects  "  were  included  in  the  examination  for  the 
Historical  Tripos  ;  but  in  the  paper  on  English 
constitutional  history  questions  might  be  set  on 
the  constitutions  of  the  British  "  plantations," 
colonies,  and  dominions.  In  the  Honours  examina- 
tion for  the  B.A.  degree  in  history  at  the  University 
of  London  (1914-1915),  colonial  history  was  one  of 
the  five  optional  general  subjects,  and  the  history 
of  British  India  (1772-1805)  was  one  of  the  seven 
optional  special  subjects.  Candidates  who  did  not 
offer  either  of  these  were  not  apparently  under  any 
obligation  to  acquire  more  knowledge  of  the  colonies 
and  dependencies  than  they  could  derive  from 
their  study  of  English  political  and  constitutional 
progress,  including  "  the  actual  working  of  the 
British  Constitution."  London,  however,  had  some- 
what more  extensive  facilities  for  the  teaching  of 
this  subject  than  the  older  university  towns. 
In  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science  instruction  has  been  given  by  lectures  and 
classes  in  the  economical,  constitutional,  and  legal 
systems  of  the  British  Empire  ;  and  excellent  papers 
on  the  various  Dominions  and  Crown  Colonies  have 
been  read  by  men  of  recognized  authority  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Naval 
history,  which  may  almost  be  considered  a  sub- 
department  of  British  Imperial  history,  was  lumin- 
ously expounded  at  King's  College  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Sir  John  Knox  Laughton  (d.  Sept.,  1915), 
the  most  eminent  of  recent  English  writers  on  the 
subject. 

The  Imperial  Studies  Committee.  On  27th  Novem- 
ber, 1912,  a  paper  was  read  by  the  present  writer, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Academy,  on  "  The 
Organization  of  Imperial  Studies  in  London." 
This  essay  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
educational  circles  and  in  the  newspapers,  probably 
because  it  gave  definite  expression  to  the  feeling 
that  the  studies  to  which  it  referred  were  not 
adequately  supported.  It  was  soon  followed  by 
some  active  measures  to  remedy  the  deficiency. 
In  my  paper  I  had  suggested  that  the  University 
of  London  should  institute  a  separate  faculty  or 
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school  of  imperial  and  colonial  learning.  The 
suggestion  in  a  modified  form  was  adopted.  In 
1913  the  Senate  of  the  University  decided  to 
appoint  a  special  Imperial  Studies  Committee, 
"  to  advise  upon  the  co-ordination  and  extension 
of  the  teaching  and  research  carried  on  in  the 
University  in  subjects  of  Imperial  Study,  and 
generally  to  advise  upon  the  best  methods  of 
furthering  an  increased  study  of  the  problems  of 
the  British  Empire."  The  Committee  was  con- 
stituted in  January,  1914,  with  Lord  Milner  as 
its  first  Chairman,  and  Sir  C.  P.  Lucas,  K.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  late  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  as  Vice-Chairman  ;  and  among  our  other 
original  members  were  Lord  Rosebery  (Chancellor 
of  the  University) ;  Lord  Bryce ;  Sir  Charles  Lyall, 
K.C.S.I. ;  Sir  Krishna  Gupta,  K.C.S.I. ;  Sir 
Theodore  Morison,  K.C.I.E. ;  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
G.C.M.G.  ;  the  Provost  of  University  College,  the 
Principal  of  King's  College,  and  the  Director  of 
the  London  School  of  Economics ;  Mr.  Mackinder, 
M.P. ;  Sir  John  Macdonell,  K.C.B. ;  Dr.  G.  R. 
Parkin;  Professor  A.  F.  Pollard,  and  other 
distinguished  scholars. 

The  Committee,  though  hampered  by  lack  of 
funds,  and  by  the  paralysing  effect  of  the  European 
War  upon  the  higher  educational  activities,  was 
enabled  to  do  some  useful  work  during  the 
first  years  of  its  existence.  Its  advice  and  co- 
operation were  eagerly  sought  by  the  London 
colleges,  with  the  result  that  systematic  courses  of 
lectures,  classes,  and  seminars  on  colonial  history 
and  kindred  subjects  were  arranged,  and  in  some 
cases  tutors  or  lecturers  were  specially  appointed 
to  deal  with  them.  The  Rhodes  Trustees  made 
grants  of  money  to  University  College  and  King's 
College  for  this  purpose.  At  these  two  colleges, 
and  at  Bedford  College  for  Women,  and  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  series 
of  free  public  lectures  were  given  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee. 
The  lectures  were  well  attended  not  only  by 
students  and  teachers,  but  by  the  general  public. 
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Some  of  these  addresses  have  been  collected  and 
re-published  in  volume  form.  During  the  war,  the 
lectures  were  inevitably  devoted  in  large  part  to  that 
absorbing  topic ;  but  it  was  discussed  from  the 
standpoint  of  historical  and  political  science,  and 
particularly  in  its  relations  to  the  peoples  and 
problems  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Imperial 
Studies  Committee  has  also  done  good  service  in 
circulating  in  the  colonial  and  provincial  univer- 
sities, and  in  educational  circles  generally,  analytical 
catalogues  of  the  lectures  and  classes  in  the  London 
colleges  and  teaching  institutions  which  deal  with 
its  special  subjects  of  interest. 

In  the  summer  of  1915,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  decided  to  associate  itself  with 
the  work  of  the  Imperial  Studies  Committee,  and 
to  give  it  some  financial  assistance.  The  Institute 
appointed  a  lectures  sub-committee  and  drew  up  a 
panel  of  lecturers  of  high  academic  standing ; 
it  was  prepared  to  assist  the  provincial  universities 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  these  lecturers  if  they 
desired  to  establish  courses  of  study  in  the  history, 
laws,  and  economics  of  the  Empire.  The  move- 
ment grew  rapidly  in  spite  of  the  war,  or  possibly 
because  of  the  quickened  interest  the  war  had 
aroused  in  the  wider  problems  of  domestic  and 
international  politics.  By  the  autumn  of  1915, 
imperial  studies  committees,  acting  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  parent  body  in  London,  had  been 
established  in  several  university  centres ;  and  the 
lecturers  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute's  panel 
had  been  engaged  to  deliver  public  addresses  to 
academic  audiences  in  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
other  large  towns  in  England  and  Scotland. 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  in  due  course  every 
important  university  and  college,  not  only  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  probably  also  in  the  Domin- 
ions, will  have  its  faculty  or  department  of  colonial 
learning,  under  the  control  of  specialists  who  will 
be  able  to  provide  sound  and  systematic  instruction 
to  their  pupils,  as  well  as  to  engage  in  original 
research  themselves.  And  it  may  also  be  expected 
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that  sufficient  endowments  will  eventually  be  pro- 
vided by  imperial  and  colonial  governments,  by 
the  municipal  authorities,  and  by  the  contributions 
of  public-spirited  individuals,  to  place  these  new 
faculties  on  a  stable  and  permanent  basis.  An  excel- 
lent example  was  set  by  the  Rhodes  Trustees,  who, 
in  the  autumn  of  1919,  endowed  a  Professorship 
of  Imperial  History  in  the  University  of  London. 
Dr.  A.  P.  Newton,  who  has  been  from  the  beginning 
secretary  to  the  imperial  studies  committees  of  the 
University  and  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
became  the  first  occupant  of  the  Chair. 

By  these  and  other  means  it  may  be  hoped  that 
proper  recognition  will  be  given  to  the  study  of 
imperial  history  in  the  higher,  as  well  as  the 
secondary  and  elementary,  educational  establish- 
ments of  the  country ;  so  that  in  the  schools 
children  will  be  taught  in  outline  the  facts  relating 
to  the  acquisition,  growth,  and  political  system  of 
the  Oversea  Empire;  and  in  the  universities  the 
subject  will  be  treated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its 
dignity  and  its  importance  as  an  essential  factor 
in  any  real  scheme  of  liberal  civic  culture. 
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SECTION  VI 
COMMERCIAL  HISTORY 

COMMERCIAL  history  is  that  part  of  general  history 
which  deals  with  the  development  of  commerce  and 
of  all  the  forms  of  human  activity  which  aim  at  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  with  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  at  various  times  in 
the  methods  of  trade  and  industry,  in  the  demand 
for,  and  the  supply  of,  particular  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise, in  the  streams  of  traffic,  and  in  economic 
aims  and  ideas.  Commercial  history  is  the  study  of 
the  past  from  a  special  (i.e.  a  commercial)  point  of 
view.  Political  changes  and  industrial  changes  are 
closely  connected  with  one  another,  and  must  be 
studied  together.  Economic  changes  alter  the 
course  of  political  events,  e.g.  the  Industrial 
Revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century  caused  a 
great  migration  of  population  to  the  North  and  the 
West  of  England,  and  these  parts  of  the  country 
which  had  before  been  backward  and  comparatively 
unimportant  became  centres  of  activity  ;  this  made 
the  demand  for  an  alteration  in  the  Parliamentary 
representation  irresistible,  and  led  to  the  Reform 
Bills  and  to  the  spread  of  democratic  ideas.  Political 
changes  produce  economic  results,  e.g.  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  legislative  union  between  England 
and  Scotland  by  removing  the  obstacles  that 
hindered  the  trade  of  Scotland,  led  to  a  rapid 
growth  in  Scottish  commercial  enterprise.  The 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies  from  England  was, 
it  seems,  partly  the  result  of  the  increased  trade  of 
the  colonies  and  of  discontent  with  the  Navigation 
Acts  which  hampered  this  trade;  but  the  revolt 
would  probably  never  have  taken  place  had  not 
the  colonies  been  freed  by  the  conquest  of  Canada 
from  the  necessity  of  depending  on  the  protection 
of  the  Mother-country. 

The  foreign  policy  of  a  State  is  often  determined 
by  commercial  considerations.     England  from  the 
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thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries  had  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  supply  of  wool.  England,  owing, 
in  part,  to  its  insular  position,  in  part  to  the  vigour 
and  wisdom  of  its  monarchs,  was  less  exposed  to 
war  and  internal  disturbances  than  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  The  rearing  of  sheep  is  an 
occupation  the  success  of  which  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  security  and  peace,  which  were  better 
maintained  in  England  than  elsewhere.  England 
was  thus  able  to  rear  a  great  number  of  sheep  and 
to  export  wool  abroad,  especially  to  Flanders;  the 
English  wool  trade  with  Flanders  led  to  the  long 
alliance  between  England  and  Burgundy,  the  power 
which  was  predominant  in  Flanders.  The  alliance 
between  England  and  Flanders  has  continued  inter- 
mittently down  to  the  present  day,  and  is  based 
partly  on  commercial  considerations.  The  friend- 
ship of  England  and  Portugal,  based  on  the  inter- 
change of  Portuguese  wine  for  English  woollen 
cloth,  was  also  founded  on  commercial  as  well  as 
political  considerations. 

War  and  Commerce.  The  tendency  of  the  com- 
merce of  a  country  is  to  expand  and  to  find  new 
spheres  of  activity  and  fresh  outlets  for  trade,  lead- 
ing to  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  new  lands  ; 
while  the  competition  of  countries  with  one  another 
for  new  acquisitions  and  fields  of  trade  causes 
jealousy,  rivalry,  and  war.  The  discovery  of  America 
was  prompted  in  part  by  the  desire  to  find  a  new 
route  to  the  East  to  replace  the  Mediterranean 
route,  which  was  blocked  when  the  Turks  conquered 
Constantinople.  The  race  for  trade  with,  and  settle- 
ment in,  America  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war 
between  England  and  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Commercial  rivalry  between  the  English 
and  the  Dutch,  culminating  in  the  Navigation 
Acts,  which  were  directed  against  the  Dutch  carrying 
trade,  led  to  the  wars  between  England  and  Holland 
under  the  Commonwealth  and  Charles  II.  The 
attempts  of  France  to  extend  her  colony  of  Canada 
towards  the  south,  and  to  increase  her  power  and 
influence  in  India,  contributed  in  part  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years  War. 
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Success  in  war  leads  to  a  great  expansion  in  the 
trade  of  a  country.  The  rapid  commercial  develop- 
ment of  Germany  after  her  success  against  France 
in  the  war  of  1870-1871  shows  how  supremacy  in 
arms  often  leads  to  the  increase  of  trade  and  wealth. 
Commercial  history  teaches  us  that  "  trade  follows 
the  flag." 

Religion  and  Commerce.  Even  religion  has  its 
commercial  side.  The  pilgrimages  of  the  Middle 
Ages  promoted  intercourse  between  different 
countries  and  led  to  the  growth  of  fairs.  The 
Crusades  stimulated  commerce,  increased  the 
prosperity  of  many  of  the  Italian  cities  (such  as 
Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice),  extended  geographical 
knowledge,  and  introduced  into  Europe  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  East.  Some  of  the  great  monastic 
Orders,  such  as  the  Cistercians,  were  great  wool- 
growers  and  wool-exporters.  The  transmission  of 
money  to  the  See  of  Rome  in  payment  of  dues 
and  of  the  costs  of  appeals  to  the  Papal  Court 
made  England  acquainted  with  bills  of  exchange, 
which  were  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Pope's  agents, 
the  Lombard  bankers,  and  which  represented  the 
export  of  wool  from  England  to  Italy. 

Commercial  history  deals  with  changes  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  methods  and  aims:  some 
commercial  methods  and  practices  are  common  to 
all  periods  of  the  history  of  European  civilization, 
and  others  take  new  forms.  For  practical  purposes, 
it  is  better  to  limit  the  study  of  the  subject  to  one 
country  such  as  England,  although  for  the  sake 
of  understanding  English  commercial  history,  we 
must  consider  the  history  of  other  countries  which 
have  affected  England.  To  teach  commercial  his- 
tory efficiently,  it  is  necessary  to  be  always  going 
backwards  and  forwards,  for  we  cannot  understand 
the  present  unless  we  study  the  past,  and  we 
cannot  understand  the  past  without  studying  the 
present. 

Commercial  History  of  England.  The  field  of  the 
commercial  history  of  England  is  an  enormous  one, 
for,  from  the  beginning  of  the  English  settlement 
in  the  fifth  century  A.D.  down  to  the  present  time, 
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there  is  a  continuous  chain  of  events  nearly  four- 
teen centuries  long.  In  order  to  cover  this  period 
properly,  it  is  necessary  to  sub-divide  it  into 
several  divisions  and  to  select  in  each  division 
certain  heads  to  be  considered. 

English  commercial  history  may  be  broken  up 
into  four  divisions:  the  first,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  English  settlements  in  the  fifth  century  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  during  which  time  England 
was  almost  purely  an  agricultural  country;  the 
second,  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  England  began  to 
be  a  manufacturing  and  maritime  country;  the 
third,  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  the  period  of  the 
beginning  of  oceanic  voyages  and  the  foundation 
of  colonies;  and  the  fourth,  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  present  times.  This  is  the 
period  of  the  application  of  steam  power  to 
manufactures,  and  of  the  capitalist  or  factory 
system. 

Another  way  of  tracing  English  commercial 
history  is  to  consider  it  according  to  the  economic 
methods  which  were  at  different  times  in  fashion 
with  regard  to  the  application  of  labour  and  capital 
to  industry.  Thus  we  should  begin  with  the 
manorial  system;  then  pass  on  to  the  growth  of 
towns  and  the  gild  system;  then  to  the  growth  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  the  migration  of  labour 
to  the  country  districts,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  domestic  system  for  the  gild  system;  and, 
finally,  to  the  supplanting  of  the  domestic  system 
by  the  factory  system,  which  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion made  necessary,  and  the  rise  of  which  led  to 
the  growth  of  trades  unions  and  all  the  complica- 
tions of  the  modern  problems  of  the  relations  of 
labour  and  capital. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  capital  to 
industry  and  commerce,  varying  systems  have  been 
in  vogue  from  the  days  when  societies  like  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  arose  out  of  the  London 
Livery  Companies,  to  the  times  of  the  great 
chartered  companies  under  Elizabeth  and  her 
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successors.  Most  of  these  companies  decayed  as 
they  became  unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  changing 
commerce;  some  of  them  altered  their  character. 
The  modern  equivalents  of  these  societies  are  the 
limited  liability  companies,  which  have  grown 
enormously  in  number  since  the  system  was 
introduced  by  the  Companies  Act  of  1862. 

Finance  and  Currency.  The  money-lending 
industry  has  passed  through  many  changes.  The 
Jews  were  brought  in  by  the  Norman  kings  and 
were  expelled  by  Edward  I,  and  Lombard  and  other 
Italian  and  foreign  financiers  took  their  place.  Eng- 
lish monarchs  had,  at  first,  to  borrow  abroad  till  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  when  a  sounder  financial  system 
and  better  developed  industry  made  it  possible  to 
borrow  at  home.  The  history  of  English  banking 
has  passed  through  many  changes  from  its  beginning 
with  the  London  goldsmiths  to  the  rise  of  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  private  banks  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  enormous  extension  of  banking 
enterprise  and  the  founding  of  joint-stock  banking 
companies  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  extension  of  the  credit  system  and  of  specula- 
tion has  led  to  financial  crises,  such  as  the  stop  on 
the  Exchequer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the  "  South 
Sea  Bubble  "  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  and  the 
panics  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Momentous  changes  have  from  time  to  time  taken 
place  in  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  and  in 
their  value.  Great  alterations  in  value  were  pro- 
duced by  the  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver  in 
America  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  gold  in  California,  Australia,  and  South 
Africa  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  establish- 
ment of  gold  as  the  chief  standard  of  value  caused 
for  a  time  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver. 

Many  great  and  puzzling  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  history  of  coinage  in  England;  in  the  earlier 
times  only  silver  and  copper  were  coined  here,  but 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  a  regular  gold  currency 
was  instituted;  the  names  and  values  of  English 
coins  have  changed,  and  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  depreciate  and  reform  the  coinage, 
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which  has  been  supplemented  by  paper  currency 
and  negotiable  instruments. 
The  Influence  of  Economic  Theories  and  Ideals. 

Economic  theories  and  ideals  have  changed  from 
age  to  age,  and  have  produced  an  important 
influence  on  legislation,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  rise 
of  the  mercantile  or  protectionist  system  under 
Richard  II,  and  its  development  under  Elizabeth 
and  her  successors  culminating  in  the  Navigation 
Acts  and  the  Corn  Laws.  Then  trade  expanded  to 
such  an  extent  that  Government  control  became 
impracticable,  and  the  movement  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade  sprang  up,  and  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  and  the  Navigation  Acts.  In  quite  recent 
times,  a  reaction  against  the  policy  of  Free  Trade 
has  taken  place.  Great  changes  have  also  taken 
place  in  systems  of  taxation  and  the  different  ways 
of  raising  revenue.  The  course  of  maritime  dis- 
covery and  colonization  has  changed  from  time  to 
time,  and  these  changes  have  reacted  on  trade  and 
Imperial  policy. 

Properly  to  understand  commercial  history,  we 
must  also  study  the  development  of  English  shipping, 
and  of  the  Royal  Navy;  the  course  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  their  application  to  industry;  the 
inventions  of  new  machines  and  new  methods  of 
driving  them;  changes  in  the  means  of  communica- 
tion, such  as  roads,  canals,  and  railways;  changes 
in  agricultural  methods;  the  rise  and  development 
of  some  of  the  most  important  English  industries, 
such  as  coal-mining,  iron-smelting,  cotton-spinning 
and  weaving;  and  the  growth  of  the  oversea  trade, 
the  development  of  the  colonies,  the  dependence 
of  England  on  foreign  supplies  for  food  since  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  competition  of  foreign 
nations,  and  the  course  of  geographical  discovery. 

The  field  to  be  covered  is  enormous;  and  to  bring 
it  within  practicable  limits,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  up  different  periods  or  heads  at  different  times, 
but  always  to  give  some  slight  summary  of  the 
whole  period,  in  order  to  preserve  an  idea  of  the 
continuity  of  the  subject. 
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SECTION  VII 
ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

AT  present,  Economic  History  is  taught  mainly  in 
technical  or  commercial  schools;  in  University 
Extension  or  Workers'  Educational  Classes;  and  at 
the  universities,  where  it  forms  part  of  the  course 
for  a  degree  in  either  Economics  or  History.  It  is, 
therefore,  taught  only  to  adults  and  older  children, 
and,  if  the  teaching  of  the  subject  should  become 
more  general  in  schools,  it  would  probably  be  taught 
only  in  the  higher  forms. 

The  advantages  of  including  Economic  History 
in  historical  teaching  are  that  it  is  essentially  the 
story  of  the  continuous  evolution  of  familiar  things, 
and  that  it  adds  a  glamour  and  an  understanding 
to  the  workaday  world  in  which  the  adult  lives, 
or  in  which  young  people  will  presently  find  them- 
selves. There  is  at  least  as  much  romance  and 
instruction  in  the  history  of  the  production  of  the 
clothes  people  wear  (i.e.  in  the  history  of  textiles), 
and  the  food  they  eat,  as  in  the  struggle  of  parties 
or  the  decapitation  of  a  king.  The  relations  of 
employer  and  employed  are  as  interesting  as  the 
Napoleonic  Wars;  while  most  great  events  such  as 
the  Reformation  have  economic  causes  and  effects, 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  the  real  course  of 
events  is  obscured.  The  difficulty  about  teaching 
Economic  History  vividly  is  that  there  are  so  few 
brilliant  outstanding  figures  such  as  Burleigh  or 
Bismarck,  and  so  few  cataclysmic  events.  It  is  a 
long  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  which  has  its  own 
teaching  value  and  interest,  but  which  makes  the 
subject  unsuitable  for  the  younger  children. 

Early  Stages.  In  order  to  enable  the  student  to 
visuaUze  Economic  History  and  to  get  definite 
starting  points,  the  subject  should  at  first  be  taught 
in  big  outlines,  and  not  in  short  periods  or  reign  by 
reign.  The  Middle  Ages,  for  instance,  can  be  taken 
as  a  whole,  and  the  salient  features  of  that  thousand 
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years — say,  from  A.D.  476  to  A.D.  1485 — can  be 
treated  together,  emphasizing  such  outstanding 
facts  as  Church  guidance,  the  absence  of  the  idea 
of  the  nation,  the  importance  of  the  town,  the  pre- 
valence of  the  manor,  and  natural  economy. 
Modern  times,  up  to  the  coming  of  steam  and 
machinery,  can  also  be  treated  in  another  great 
block,  having  as  its  leading  characteristics  national 
policies  and  national  rivalries,  the  great  discoveries, 
the  expansion  of  trade  and  colonies,  the  transforma- 
tion of  industry  by  capital,  and  of  agriculture  by 
enclosure.  The  new  era  ushered  in  by  the  use  of 
steam,  machinery,  and  mechanical  transport,  when 
man  began  to  control  Nature  and  dominate  his 
environment,  and  to  enjoy  a  personal  freedom  of 
movement  hitherto  unknown,  would  bring  the 
student  down  to  his  own  times. 

In  teaching  Economic  History,  it  is  well  to  begin 
with  England,  as  her  evolution  is  typical.  While 
the  modern  era  is  especially  useful  as  throwing  light 
on  the  economic  system  in  which  we  live,  the 
Mediaeval  Period  is  important,  partly  because  it 
has  its  own  special  flavour  which  appeals  strongly 
to  certain  types  of  persons,  partly  because  it 
develops  the  sense  of  continuity  and  coherence,  and 
fosters  an  historical  breadth  of  vision  too  often 
obscured  by  the  study  of  detailed  periods;  but 
chiefly  because  modern  times  are  not  really  intel- 
ligible without  some  understanding  of  the  mediaeval 
period,  the  survivals  from  which  are  so  numerous 
to-day.  For  instance,  the  condition  of  Russia 
and  Central  Europe  in  1921  must  be  absolutely 
unintelligible  in  the  absence  of  some  knowledge  of 
the  manorial  system. 

In  Economic  History,  if  the  teacher  looks  after 
the  pounds,  the  pence  will  look  after  themselves. 
The  method  of  teaching  in  big  outlines  as  here  sug- 
gested, presupposes  that  the  teacher  will,  at  the 
outset,  know  the  subject  thoroughly  himself. 

Intermediate  Course.  After  a  course  sketching  the 
main  lines  of  economic  development  in  this  country, 
another  should  be  added  showing  the  development 
of  foreign  countries,  going  back  at  least  as  far  as 
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the  Crusades.  The  teacher  would  show  the  activities 
of  the  great  Italian  and  German  towns,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic  trade 
(i.e.  of  the  inland  seas),  and  would  dwell  on  the 
relative  significance  of  England  as  an  economic 
outpost  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Stories 
of  the  contribution  of  Portugal  in  opening  the  sea- 
way to  India,  the  work  of  Spain  in  the  development 
of  Central  and  South  America,  the  ubiquity  of 
Holland  at  sea,  and  the  great  industrial  develop- 
ment of  France,  will  all  give  a  juster  sense  of  pro- 
portion in  regard  to  the  position  of  England  as  a 
part  of  Western  civilization.  It  is  a  fact  too  often 
neglected  that  England  was  not  a  really  great  Power 
till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that, 
even  then,  she  was  an  agricultural  country  of  about 
six  and  a  half  million  people  with  one  great  industry 
—cloth. 

When  Great  Britain  really  became  the  workshop 
of  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  her  contribution  of  mechanical  power  to 
civilization  was  the  dominant  feature  in  economic  life, 
then  her  economic  development  should  be  treated 
in  special  detail  in  a  third  course,  comprising  the 
last  150  years.  It  is  almost  impossible,  however, 
to  teach  Economic  History  after  1870  as  something 
that  concerns  England  alone — the  railways  and 
steamships  have  so  linked  countries  together,  that 
Economic  History  almost  necessarily  becomes 
world  history. 

The  Use  of  Illustrations  and  Documents.  The 
teacher  will  have  to  make  considerable  use  of  maps. 
They  can  be  drawn  roughly  on  the  blackboard  if  a 
wall  map  of  Europe  be  hung  up  so  that  the  class 
can  see  where  the  piece  illustrated  fits  into  the 
whole.  For  late  periods,  a  wall  map  of  the  World 
is  equally  indispensable.  Special  maps,  which  can 
be  copied  on  the  blackboard  with  the  superfluous 
bits  left  out,  are  to  be  found  in  Cunningham's 
Western  Civilization,  as  well  as  in  the  historical 
atlases  of  Droysen  and  Spruner  and  Menke.  Pic- 
torial illustrations  are  more  difficult  to  come  by, 
but  are  a  great  help  in  teaching.  Something  may 
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be  done  by  collecting  picture  post  cards  of  mediaeval 
towns,  picking  out  especially  those  showing  cloth- 
halls  and  old  buildings  and  market  crosses.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  manorial  system  may  be  found  in 
Cunningham's  Growth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce  (Vol.  I),  or  in  Seebohm's  Village  Com- 
munity ;  Cheyney's  Introduction  to  the  Industrial 
and  Social  History  of  England,  and  other  less 
accessible  sources. 

In  modern  times,  pictorial  illustrations  of  such 
things  as  factories,  pit-heads,  and  blast  furnaces  are 
more  easily  obtained,  and  much  can  be  done  by 
judicious  clipping  from  illustrated  newspapers.  It  is 
well  for  a  school  or  class  to  have  a  little  museum 
containing  specimens  of  such  things  as  raw  cotton, 
yarns,  wool  and  worsteds,  silk  and  linen,  pig  and 
wrought  iron,  steel,  copper  and  tin.  If  working 
models  of  a  steam  engine,  locomotive,  or  marine 
boiler  can  be  constructed,  it  adds  enormously  to  the 
vividness  of  the  teaching.  Some  use  may  be  made 
of  novels,  and  Economic  History  may  be  interwoven 
with  the  literature  course:  Quentin  Durward  will 
serve  to  illustrate  town  life  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
Romola  the  brilliance  of  Florence,  Ivanhoe  may 
help  to  visualize  a  little  of  the  manorial  system. 
Westward  Ho  !  will  help  with  the  age  of  discovery, 
and  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Lois  the  Witch  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  early  colonies.  Bleak  House  will  serve 
very  well  to  picture  the  insanitary  condition  of  the 
nineteenth  century  towns,  as  also  will  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  ;  while  Oliver  Twist  is  excellent  for  the 
poor  law.  Mrs.  Gaskell's  North  and  South,  or 
Charlotte  Bronte's  Shirley,  will  help  with  the  effects 
of  the  coming  of  machinery. 

In  addition,  the  teacher  must  use  illustrations 
from  contemporary  sources.  If  whole  documents 
are  given,  they  should  be  reproduced  on  a  dupli- 
cator and  laid  before  the  class,  or  be  dictated.  Very 
few  persons  can  keep  a  long  extract  in  mind  that 
has  been  merely  read  out.  The  most  convenient 
source  of  documents  is  the  book  published  by 
Bland,  Brown  &  Tawney:  English  Economic  His- 
tory ;  Select  Documents.  The  teacher  in  search  of 
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illuminating  details  to  cheer  up  a  class  will  find 
them  in  such  accessible  books  as  Dunlop's  English 
Apprenticeship  and  Child  Labour  ;  Leonard's  Early 
History  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  Groas'  The  Evolution  of 
the  English  Corn  Market;  Cunningham's  Growth 
of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  ;  Webb's  The 
King's  Highway  ;  Hammond's  The  Town  Labourer ; 
Prothero's  English  Farming  :  Past  and  Present  ; 
and  other  similar  works.  A  bibliography  of  English 
Economic  History  is  published  by  the  Historical 
Association.  It  is  possible  to  collect  a  wealth  of 
illustrative  detail  from  local  histories,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  interests  a  student  more,  and  brings 
home  more  nearly  the  reality  of  the  subject,  than 
illustrations  drawn  from  his  own  town  or  country. 
Quarter  Sessions  Records,  where  published,  are 
invaluable  in  this  respect.  It  is  these  illustrative 
details  which  cause  the  facts  to  be  remembered. 

The  University  Coarse.  In  university  teaching, 
the  course  to  be  followed  will  vary  with  the  degree. 
If  Economic  History  forms  part  of  the  Economics 
degree,  then  more  stress  is  laid  on  modern  times. 
If  it  be  for  the  History  degree,  then  the  evolutionary 
aspect  is  the  more  important;  and  modern  times 
receive  less,  and  earlier  periods  more,  attention. 
The  chief  difference  between  university  teaching 
and  extension  or  school  teaching  is  that  the  uni- 
versity teaching  is  done  in  much  greater  detail, 
and  the  student  has  to  learn  to  do  the  work  him- 
self instead  of  having  it  largely  worked  out  for  him. 
He  has  to  use  the  large  text-books  himself,  and  can 
be  induced  to  consult  several  books  on  the  same 
subject.  He  learns  that  authorities  often  contradict 
each  other,  and  that  he  must  weigh  the  evidence. 
It  is  the  teacher's  function  to  give  emphasis,  and 
make  the  student  learn  how  to  work  and  judge  for 
himself.  He  should  be  taken  to  a  big  library  (it  is 
no  use  telling  him  to  go);  he  should  be  taught  how 
to  use  it  and  how  to  find  his  way  about  the  cata- 
logue. He  should  actually  be  made  to  handle  such 
authorities  as  the  Statute  Books,  the  State  Papers, 
the  Privy  Council  Records,  and  the  Local  Histories. 
The  habit  of  using  good  primary  sources  will  grow 
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on  him,  and  he  will  soon  be  ready  for  a  course  on 
Palaeography  and  Diplomatic,  after  which  he  will 
readily  tackle  the  imprinted  documents.  The 
literature  of  the  period  bearing  on  Economic  His- 
tory should  always  be  studied,  and  the  student 
should  first  be  initiated  into  such  easily  accessible 
works  as  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  Harrison's  Descrip- 
tion of  Britayne  (Ed.  Furnivall),  and  the  Discourse 
of  the  Common  Weal  of  England.  In  addition,  he 
might  be  taught  to  consult  the  pamphlets  and  the 
old  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  newspapers, 
and  such  periodicals  as  the  Annual  Register  and 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

The  Blue  Books  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
invaluable  to  the  student  of  that  period,  and  he 
should  be  shown  how  to  find  them  in  the  special 
indexes  to  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  and  induced 
to  browse  on  their  very  realistic  and  fascinating 
contents.  For  those  who  cannot  refer  to  a  library 
where  the  early  Parliamentary  reports  are  kept, 
Smart's  Economic  Annals  of  the  19th  Century  is 
a  valuable  book  for  the  early  years  of  that 
century.  It  is  a  useful  plan  in  the  advanced 
teaching  of  Economic  History  to  give  each  person 
in  the  class  some  special  subject,  or  bit  of  a  subject, 
of  his  own  to  get  up,  indicating  to  him  the  chief 
authorities,  and  showing  him  generally  how  to  set 
about  the  work.  In  teaching  Economic  History  in 
its  more  detailed  form,  the  lecture  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  class;  and  the  illustrations  and  docu- 
ments used  to  elaborate  and  vivify  the  points 
should  be  dealt  with.  In  such  a  class,  discussion 
should  be  promoted,  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
one  or  two  active  persons  do  not  monopolize  the 
conversation. 

Maps  are  an  indispensable  adjunct,  and  an  occa- 
sional lantern  lecture  proves  very  stimulating. 
Where  text-books  are  scanty  or  in  foreign  languages, 
the  lectures  should  always  be  accompanied  by  a 
full  typed  or  printed  syllabus  containing  not  merely 
the  heads  of  the  subject-matter,  but  a  reference  to 
the  parts  of  the  various  books  that  the  students 
could  usefully  consult  on  the  subject. 
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SECTION   VIII 
CURRENT  EVENTS 

THE  usual  scholastic  method,  when  any  at  all  is 
adopted,  of  teaching  current  events  is  to  employ 
illustrative  newspaper  maps  or  pictures,  and  to 
make  a  few  comments,  perhaps  followed  by  the 
writing  of  an  essay  upon  those  events.  Such  a 
method  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  worthy  or 
dignified.  Why  teach  current  events  at  all  ? 
Chiefly  because  there  is  an  ever-present 
tendency  to  separate  school  work  from  life.  No 
subject  has  suffered  more  from  this  than  history, 
which,  to  many  children,  appears  as  a  record  of 
remote  and  fanciful  events  entering  into  no  nexus 
with  the  life  of  to-day.  By  abstracting  material 
from  the  contemporary  Press  and  by  "  educational 
visits  "  to  historical  buildings,  something  is  done 
to  counteract  this  tendency.  Further,  reality  is 
introduced  into  history  lessons  if  the  references  to 
current  events  are,  so  to  speak,  negotiated;  that 
is  to  say,  the  teacher  leads  his  class  subtly  forward 
to  the  point  where  a  reference  to  the  event  of  the 
moment  is  inevitable  to  the  brighter  pupils,  who 
themselves  volunteer  the  reference,  which  can  then 
be  amplified  by  the  teacher.  Two  other  suggestions 
seem  called  for. 

Time  Charts.  It  is  almost  futile  to  teach  any 
events — current,  modern,  mediaeval,  or  ancient — 
without  time  charts  permanently  hung  or  painted 
on  the  walls.  The  "  space-for-time  "  method  of 
Hutchinson  still  continues,  despite  protest  after 
protest  by  educationists,  to  be  hardly  employed 
at  all.  Yet  the  chief  interest  of  an  event  is  often 
its  time  relation — its  place  in  a  century  or  an  epoch  ; 
and  no  child  can  think  in  centuries  or  epochs  with- 
out a  "  space-for-time  "  scheme  in  his  mind.  Luther, 
Raphael,  and  Rabelais  were  born  in  the  same  year  ; 
Shakespeare  and  Cervantes  died  in  the  same  year 
and,  as  some  have  alleged,  on  the  same  day.  These 
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to  be  sure,  are  mere  coincidences  ;  but  they  are 
also  time  relations,  and  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  More  important,  however,  are  the  great 
evolutions  and  nemeses  of  history,  such  as 
Merejkowsky  has  exploited  in  his  three  great 
novels.  Without  the  presence  of  a  time-chart 
such  things  cannot  be  placed  :  they  stand  out  of 
"  perspective."  This  is  also  true  of  current 
events,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  thoroughly  trivial, 
in  which  case  the  school  is  hardly  called  upon  to 
deal  with  them.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  new 
invention  is  announced  in  the  daily  Press.  The 
teacher  who  has  a  time-chart  is  able  to  indicate 
upon  it,  by  a  flag  or  a  pin,  the  first  appearance  in 
history  of  the  crude  idea  of  the  invention,  and  to 
trace  something  of  its  evolution.  There  is  also  the 
forward-looking  aspect  of  a  chart  indicated  by  the 
blank  centuries  yet  to  come. 

Another  Suggestion.  Lastly,  the  writer  would 
emphasize  his  conviction  that  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  modern  school  is  the  creation  of  a 
morning  (and,  perhaps,  afternoon)  ritual  or  liturgy, 
replete  with  a  noble  suggestiveness  as  a  result  of 
its  richness  in  musical,  literary,  and  Biblical 
material.  Assuming  the  existence  of  such  a  liturgy, 
a  few  minutes  might  be  allotted  during  the  course 
of  it  to  references  to  current  events,  particularly 
if  their  significance  could  be  established  in  the  more 
general  phraseology  of  the  liturgy  itself. 
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SECTION   IX 
USE  OF  CONTEMPORARY  DOCUMENTS 

WHEN  the  teaching  of  history  in  schools  first 
received  serious  attention,  it  became  evident  that  the 
apparatus  supplied  for  this  instruction  was  inade- 
quate. That  the  subject  itself  was  valuable,  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  The  politics  and  social  life  of 
the  present  day  are  unintelligible  without  some 
knowledge  of  their  origins ;  while,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  character  and  to  the  human 
factor  in  daily  life,  the  scope  of  history  in  the  hands 
of  a  good  teacher  is  unlimited.  But,  while  a  first- 
class  teacher  will  get  good  results  with  a  minimum 
of  appliances,  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  only  apparatus 
supplied  is  a  text-book,  a  great  and  unnecessary 
strain  is  placed  upon  the  teacher  ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  Jeven  a  good  teacher  can  do  the  best  work  in  these 
conditions.  To  give  a  stimulating  lecture  inter- 
spersed with  questions,  to  examine  on  the  contents 
of  the  text-book,  and  to  ask  for  short  compositions 
on  various  topics,  exhaust  the  possibilities ;  and, 
if  the  method  of  history-teaching  is  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  development  of  the  subject-matter, 
something  more  is  needed.  Just  such  a  difficulty 
was  felt  when  natural  science  was  first  introduced 
into  schools.  The  only  apparatus  supplied  was  a 
text-book,  and  the  pupils  were  made  to  learn  this. 
Then  demonstrations,  given  with  apparatus  by  the 
teacher,  were  introduced  ;  and,  finally,  as  a  result 
of  a  movement  which  began  some  twenty  years  ago, 
we  now  find  all  schools  supplied  with  laboratories, 
so  that  each  pupil  can  work  through  a  course  of 
experiments  which  demand  thought  and  give  exer- 
cise in  the  manipulation  of  instruments.  Is  there 
anything  which,  to  some  extent,  can  supply  the 
place  of  the  laboratory  in  the  teaching  of  history  ? 
Obviously,  books  of  reference,  larger  histories, 
source  books,  documents  (such  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  or  Cromwell's  Letters),  and  architectural 
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remains  when  these  are  available.  The  class-room 
library  must  contain  works  like  Besant's  Survey  of 
London,  The  Political  History  of  England,  and 
some  of  the  many  biographies  of  historical 
characters  that  have  recently  appeared ;  and, 
when  properly  stocked,  is  an  indispensable  adjunct 
of  teaching.  It  cannot,  however,  be  used  by  the 
whole  class  at  once,  and,  therefore,  a  short  collec- 
tion of  suitable  documents  must  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  each  pupil.  This  article,  leaving  on  one 
side  the  wider  question  of  the  class-room  library, 
will  discuss  the  proper  employment  of  such 
document-books. 

Atmosphere.  Documents  may  be  used  for  two 
purposes:  (1)  To  give  "atmosphere"  and  local 
colour  to  historical  episodes ;  (2)  to  provide 
materials  for  exercises.  For  the  purpose  of 
"  atmosphere,"  it  is  not  essential,  though  it  is  still 
desirable,  that  the  document  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupil.  Vivid  contemporary  narratives 
well  read  by  the  teacher  are  of  the  greatest  value. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  one  reading 
is  not  enough  to  make  them  effective.  Three 
readings — two  by  the  teacher  and  one  by  a  member 
of  the  class — are  generally  necessary  to  enable  the 
class  to  take  them  in.  A  good  example  of  an 
"  atmosphere  "  document  is  Grim's  account  of  the 
murder  of  Becket.  No  exercise  upon  it  is  possible, 
except,  perhaps,  to  ask  for  an  abstract  of  its  con- 
tents ;  but  as  a  vivid  narrative  by  an  eye-witness, 
it  is  difficult  to  beat.  Such  descriptive  documents, 
however,  are  long,  and  there  is  not  much  room  for 
them  in  the  pupil's  collection  :  so  Henrietta  Maria's 
entry  into  London,  the  description  of  Drake  on 
board  the  Golden  Hind,  and  similar  illustrative 
passages  have  to  be  given  by  the  teacher.  The  use 
of  documents  as  exercises  in  judgment  is,  perhaps, 
more  important.  It  presents  greater  difficulties,  in 
particular  that  of  giving  a  sufficient  number  of 
documents  to  enable  any  historical  inference  to  be 
drawn,  and  thus  calls  for  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity 
in  bringing  together  extracts  which  give  conflicting 
views  or  need  some  thought  to  bring  them  into 
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harmony  with  one  another.  A  few  types  of  exercise 
may  be  indicated.  From  two  accounts  of  a  battle 
which  differ  in  topographical  details,  the  pupil  can 
be  asked  to  draw  a  plan  of  the  ground  which 
reconciles  them.  The  descriptions  of  the  Battle  of 
Bannockburn  by  the  Chronicle  of  Lanercost  and  by 
Baker  of  Swinbrook  respectively,  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  this.  When  two  conflicting  accounts  of 
a  character  can  be  obtained,  again  there  is  an 
opening  for  their  reconciliation,  or  for  the  portrayal 
of  a  character  from  which  either  might  be  derived 
in  accordance  with  the  friendly  or  hostile  views  of 
the  writer.  The  descriptions  of  Henry  II  by  Peter 
of  Blois  and  Ralph  Niger  lend  themselves  to  this 
treatment.  Comparisons  of  enactments  are  often 
possible,  and  this  form  of  exercise  may  often  make 
the  pupil  read  with  care  a  not  very  attractive 
document.  If,  for  instance,  the  exercise  is  to  find 
out  the  difference  between  the  Acts  of  Supremacy 
of  1354  and  1559,  the  correct  answer  can  be  reached 
only  after  a  careful  reading  and  collation  of  the 
two  Acts.  Less  novel,  perhaps,  but  not  to  be 
despised,  is  the  demand  to  make  a  precis  of  a  long 
document.  If  the  pupil  is  asked  to  make  an 
abstract  of  Wellington's  despatch  to  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  from  Pero  Negro  in  1810,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  important  points  stand  out  unmis- 
takably and  can  be  grasped  with  ease,  this  exercise 
will  give  a  valuable  training  in  logical  analysis. 

Problems.  Certain  documents  which,  in  the 
pupils'  manual,  must  be  represented  at  consider- 
able length,  are  equally  important  as  illustrative 
of  and  as  material  for  problems.  Extracts  from 
Domesday  Book,  for  example,  supply  occasions  for 
a  large  number  of  exercises,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  a  vivid  first-hand  picture  of  the  English 
manorial  system.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
and  Magna  Charta  should  be  given  in  full  or  with 
few  excisions.  Younger  pupils  will,  of  course,  not 
study  them  carefully,  but  it  is  of  great  atmospheric 
value  for  them  to  see  the  texts  and  to  realize  that 
they  are  lengthy  documents  with  a  considerable 
number  of  clauses.  A  few  of  the  headings 
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or  chapters  in  each  will  be  made  the  subjects  of 
detailed  study,  the  precise  headings  selected  varying 
with  the  age  of  the  class. 

In  the  case  of  most  documents,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  giving  pupils  a  good  deal  of  manipula- 
tory work  of  the  nature  of  comparing  and  abstract- 
ing. Their  use  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  historical 
evidence  and  the  care  that  must  be  taken  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  authorities  is  not  so  easy, 
since,  in  the  form  in  which  documents  must  neces- 
sarily be  presented  to  pupils  of  middle  school  age, 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  insufficient  in  themselves  to 
admit  of  the  inference  that  the  historian  draws 
from  fuller  materials.  Still,  judiciously  used  by  a 
teacher  who  makes  it  clear  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  evidence  is  present,  they  can  be  of 
great  service.  Take,  for  example,  an  extract  from 
Latimer's  First  Sermon  on  the  Land  Enclosures — 

"  You  landlords,  you  rent-raisers,  I  may  say  you 
step-lords,  you  unnatural  lords,  you  have  for  your 
possession  yearly  too  much.  For  that  which  hereto- 
fore went  for  XX  or  XL  pound  by  year  (which  is  an 
honest  portion  to  be  had  gratis  in  one  lordship, 
of  another  man's  sweat  and  labour)  now  is  let  for 
fifty  or  a  hundred  pound  by  year.  Of  this  too  much 
cometh  this  monstrous  and  portentous  dearth 
made  by  man,  notwithstanding  God  doth  send  us 
plentifully  the  fruits  of  the  earth  mercifully  con- 
trary unto  our  deserts ;  notwithstanding,  too , 
much  which  these  rich  men  have  causeth  such 
dearth  that  poor  men  (which  live  of  their  labour) 
can  not  with  the  sweat  of  their  face  have  a  living, 
all  kinds  of  victuals  is  so  dear  :  pigs,  geese,  capons, 
chickens,  eggs,  etc.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  if  the  King's 
honour  (as  some  men  say)  standeth  in  the  great 
multitude  of  people,  then  these  graziers,  enclosers 
and  rent-raisers,  are  hinderers  of  the  King's  honour  ; 
for,  where  there  have  been  a  great  many  of  house- 
holders and  inhabitants,  there  is  now  but  a  shepherd 
and  his  dog  ;  so  they  hinder  the  King's  honour 
most  of  all." 

This,  like  numerous  other  contemporary  com- 
plaints, suggests  that  the  enclosures  had  been 
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widespread  ;  but  there  are  statistics  which  go  far  to 
contradict  this.  From  the  returns  of  two  Commis- 
sions, it  has  been  conjectured  that  between  1455 
and  1607  the  percentage  of  the  total  area  enclosed 
for  sheep-farming  was  only  2-76  or  about  half  a 
million  acres.  Making  due  allowance  for  the 
untrustworthiness  of  mediaeval  statistics,  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  contemporaries  exaggerated  the 
change  that  was  taking  place ;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  England 
was  still  a  land  of  open  fields  and  common  waste. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  there  are  certain  facts  to  be 
urged  :  (1)  The  returns  of  the  Commissions  were 
collected  in  the  teeth  of  opposition,  and  may  have 
fallen  short  of  the  facts ;  (2)  we  are  told  the  pro- 
portion of  enclosed  land  to  the  total  acreage  of  the 
county,  but  not  the  proportion  to  the  land  actually 
under  cultivation ;  (3)  general  statistics  often  tell 
us  little.  A  small  portion  of  a  county  only  might 
be  affected,  yet  in  this  portion  the  village  with 
which  Latimer  was  acquainted  may  have  been 
turned  adrift.  Now  all  these  pros  and  cons  can  be 
marshalled  before  our  pupils ;  and,  in  connection 
with  Latimer's  sermon,  in  itself  a  picturesque 
document  which  will  make  Latimer  himself  more 
ot  a  reality  to  them,  they  can  be  got  to  see  that  an 
approximation  to  the  truth  can  be  obtained  only 
by  weighing  a  great  many  different  pieces  of 
evidence  of  which  only  one  or  two  can  be  placed 
before  them  at  any  great  length. 

The  Question  oif  Time.  We  may  now  ask  how, 
with  the  small  number  of  hours  at  the  disposal  of 
the  history  teacher,  time  is  to  be  found  for  exercises 
of  this  kind.  A  teacher  may  well  have  to  cover  the 
whole  of  English  history  up  to  1485  in  one  year, 
with  no  more  than  two  periods  weekly  in  school 
and  one  period  of  preparation.  In  passing,  we  may 
deplore  the  impossible  nature  of  the  task ;  and 
hope  that  before  long  more  time  may  be  given  to 
history,  and  that  the  teacher  will  be  enabled  to 
teach  more  intensively.  But,  taking  the  situation 
as  it  actually  presents  itself,  it  seems  that  there  are 
two  methods  which  may  be  used  :  either  a  few 
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selected  documents,  say  three  or  four  in  a  term, 
can  be  used  for  exercises,  while  the  remainder  in 
the  pupil's  collection  are  read  rapidly  for  atmos- 
phere ;  or  a  small  section  of  the  whole  field  may 
be  selected  for  intensive  study,  with  documents 
and  exercises,  during  a  portion  of,  say,  the  second 
term  in  the  school  year.  Certain  episodes  in 
history,  as,  say,  Richard  I  and  the  Third  Crusade, 
lend  themselves  to  this  treatment.  (For  this 
episode  a  small  volume  of  sources,  edited  by 
Archdeacon  Hutton  [Nutt],  supplies  the  material.) 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  practice  of  selecting  a  few 
documents  to  illustrate  particular  episodes,  and  of 
giving  them  a  thorough  treatment,  commends 
itself  as  the  easiest  to  work.  If,  in  addition,  circum- 
stances permit  the  intensive  study  of  a  short  period, 
this  will  be  of  great  value.  It  is  plain  from  what 
has  been  said  that  the  introduction  of  the  "  source- 
book  "  into  the  history  class-room  gives  many 
opportunities  to  a  good  teacher ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  to  use  sources  profitably  needs 
some  knowledge  of  history  and  of  historical  method. 
It  also  needs  judgment :  for,  while  the  same  docu- 
ments may  be  used  with  pupils  of  widely  differing 
ages,  the  treatment  in  each  case  must  be  suited 
to  their  stage  of  development.  For  the  younger 
classes  they  can  often  be  little  more  than  "  illus- 
trative "  ;  with  older  pupils  the  critical  powers 
can  be  called  into  play.  Even  in  the  higher 
standards  of  elementary  schools  good  critical  work 
has  been  done  ;  and  in  the  middle  forms  of  secondary 
schools  the  method  forms  a  useful  adjunct  to  the 
conventional  use  of  the  text-book.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  introduction  of  "  sources  " 
and  of  class-room  libraries  will  have  the  same 
vivifying  effect  on  history  in  schools  that  the 
equipment  of  laboratories  brought  to  natural  science. 
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SECTION   X 
EXCAVATION  AND  EDUCATION 

THE  impulse  to  dig  for  treasure  is  deeply  rooted. 
Possibly  it  is  a  survival  from  days  when  our  ances- 
tors preserved  property  by  burying  it  in  the  earth, 
and  dreamed  nightly  of  the  spot  where  they  had 
buried  it.  Whatever  its  origin,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  its  persistence.  Interest  in  the  un- 
earthing of  ancient  remains  may  become  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  historical  teaching  in  any  district  where 
excavations  are  being  or  have  been  conducted, 
provided  that  the  finds  are  kept  in  the  locality  and 
are  generally  accessible.  Such  districts  are  numer- 
ous in  most  countries  of  Europe.  In  England,  we 
have  Roman  sites  like  London,  York,  Silchester, 
Bath,  and  the  great  Roman  Wall  with  all  the  forts 
along  it :  prehistoric  roads  and  barrows  are  scat- 
tered over  the  down  country  ;  along  some  river 
valleys  there  are  the  cemeteries  that  are  the  earliest 
record  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  occupation. 

Use  of  Antiquities  in  Teaching.  It  is  obvious  that 
actual  excavation  cannot  be  made  part  of  any 
regular  curriculum,  whether  in  schools  or  univer- 
sities. For  teaching  purposes,  we  must  begin  with 
the  finds.  These  are,  however,  of  little  use 
unless  they  can  be  attributed  with  certainty  to  a 
specific  site.  Often  it  is  vital  to  know  the  precise 
spot  and  depth  at  which  they  were  found.  In  other 
words,  their  value  depends  on  the  records  of  the 
excavator.  Given  such  records,  a  local  collection 
of  antiquities  becomes  a  teaching  instrument  of  the 
highest  value.  It  provokes  questions,  and,  in  the 
attempt  to  answer  them,  some  sort  of  picture  will 
be  formed  of  the  place  that  the  objects  came  from. 
Sometimes  the  objects  will  illustrate  the  writings 
of  ancient  historians;  sometimes  they  will  supple- 
ment them.  This  latter  will  be  particularly  the  case 
with  the  social  and  economic  sides  of  history,  about 
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which  the  written  records  are  often  so  lamentably 
silent.  There  is  only  one  Domesday  Book,  and  that, 
unfortunately,  is  not  illustrated.  Digging  has,  to 
some  extent,  made  good  the  lack  of  similar  docu- 
ments for  other  periods.  It  has,  for  instance,  helped 
us  to  discover  in  many  districts  what  was  the  state 
of  the  population  through  successive  ages,  and  we 
have  only  to  think  of  our  own  villages  or  market 
towns,  or  industrial  centres,  to  realize  how  illumin- 
ating such  knowledge  may  be.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
give  simple  illustrations  as  to  how  these  results  are 
arrived  at  by  studying  minutely  the  various  types 
of  object  that  have  been  unearthed  at  various  sites. 
Sometimes  we  know,  from  written  documents,  when 
a  place  was  founded  or  destroyed:  in  such  cases, 
we  have  a  terminus  post  quern  or  ante  quern  for  the 
finds,  and  the  knowledge  so  gained  can  be 
applied  to  sites  about  which  written  documents  are 
silent.  Sometimes  it  is  found  that  a  vase,  for 
instance,  of  particular  fabric,  shape,  or  decoration, 
is  only  found  associated  with  coins  of  a  particular 
period:  so  that,  in  sites  where  coins  cannot  be  used 
as  evidence,  the  potsherds  may  serve  equally  well 
to  determine  the  dates.  Often,  indeed,  the  pottery 
will  be  found  a  surer  guide,  since  pots,  from  the 
nature  of  their  material,  are  in  use  for  much  less  long 
a  period,  while  in  the  state  of  fragments  on  a 
rubbish  heap  they  are  practically  imperishable, 
so  that  there  is  generally  plenty  of  material  to 
judge  by.  In  short,  excavation  provides  one  of  the 
easiest  means  of  introducing  original  documents 
into  historical  teaching  and  of  showing  how  such 
documents  may  be  used.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
its  value  from  this  point  of  view.  There  is,  fortu- 
nately, a  strong  feeling  about  the  immorality  of 
reading  handbooks  on  literature  without  reading 
the  literature  itself.  But  reputable  presses  are  still 
capable  of  publishing  historical  handbooks  in  which 
there  is  no  suggestion  that  the  reader  should  consult 
contemporary  documents  of  any  kind.  If  the  sense 
of  the  difference  between  original  and  second-hand 
authorities  could  be  developed  even  among  the 
classes  that  read  university-press  handbooks,  the 
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daily  papers  might  begin  to  reform  themselves,  and 
we  might  become  an  educated  nation. 

The  Training  ol  Teachers.  For  purposes  of  his- 
torical teaching  based  on  excavation,  it  is  natural, 
in  England,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
to  think  mainly  of  Roman  sites,  such  as  Colchester, 
Lincoln,  or  Bath.  In  places  like  these,  it  should 
surely  not  be  left  to  chance  to  determine  whether 
or  no  the  schools  have  an  archaeologist  among  their 
teachers.  The  same  principle  might  be  extended  to 
less  important  or  less  famous  sites.  The  writer 
would  like  to  see  local  history  taught  on  this  basis 
of  the  archaeological  finds  in  all  the  secondary 
schools,  of  whatever  description,  that  are  situated 
within  reach  of  local  collections  such  as  the  subject 
requires.  If  teachers  properly  trained  for  this  work 
are  to  be  forthcoming  for  our  schools,  they  must 
be  prepared  for  it  at  the  universities.  Oxford  has 
already  done  much,  and  could  do  more  if  the  schools 
that  normally  draw  their  masters  from  the  ancient 
universities  made  more  demand  for  this  particular 
qualification.  Of  the  newer  foundations,  it  is 
obvious  that  some  are  better  suited  than  others  for 
this  particular  purpose.  Newcastle  on  the  Roman 
Wall,  London  as  possessing  the  British  Museum 
and  being  itself  a  first-class  Roman  site,  and  Leeds 
and  Reading  as  the  nearest  centres  to  Eboracum 
(York)  and  Calleva  (Silchester),  are  among  those 
that  are  clearly  marked  out  for  the  work.  The 
subject  might  be  given  a  prominent  position  in  an 
Honours  B.A.  Course  in  Classics  or  History;  or, 
better  still,  it  might  find  its  place  in  the  course  for 
the  M.A.  degree,  if  a  period  of  residence  at  the 
university  were  required  for  it.  The  subject  would 
attract  students  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  its 
being  any  use  to  them,  and  it  is  one  in  which 
personal  instruction  would  have  a  real  value — 
probably  for  both  parties.  Little  need  be  said  about 
the  qualifications  of  the  lecturers  entrusted  with 
this  work.  They  should  have  had  a  thorough 
general  training  in  classics  or  history  before  special- 
izing in  archaeology,  and  they  should  have  had  also, 
if  possible,  some  practical  experience  in  excavation. 
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The  requisite  training  may  be  had  by  taking  the 
classical  schools  at  Oxford  or  the  Classical  Tripos 
[Part  I  (General)  and  Part  II,  Section  D  (Archae- 
ology)] at  Cambridge,  and  by  following  this  up  by 
a  studentship  at  the  British  Archaeological  School 
at  Athens  or  Rome.  Recently  there  has  been  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  our  universities,  including 
the  new  foundations,  to  appoint  young  archae- 
ologists with  this  sort  of  training  on  to  their  teaching 
bodies.  What  has  not  yet  been  done  to  any  great 
extent  is  to  provide  these  lecturers  with  classes 
where  they  can  give  teaching  in  their  own  par- 
ticular subject.  We  have  already  indicated  how 
valuable  such  teaching  might  be  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  general  educational  system. 

It  remains  to  point  out  how  much  organized  school 
and  university  teaching  in  the  subject  might  do  for 
excavation. 

The  Influence  o!  School  and  University  Teaching 
on  Excavation.  To  begin  with  the  schools.  Objects 
are  always  being  unearthed  quite  accidentally.  Their 
importance  is  not  always  realized  by  their  uninten- 
tional excavators.  The  more  people  there  are  about 
who  know  the  elements  of  archaeology,  the  less  the 
danger  of  destruction,  alike  of  objects  and  of  the 
evidence  that  gives  the  objects  their  value.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  good  supply  of  general  practitioners 
who  can  refer  the  local  people  to  the  experts. 
Among  the  most  obvious  people  to  fill  this  position 
are  local  schoolmasters  and  mistresses.  They  can 
be  given  the  requisite  training;  they  reach  the  whole 
country;  and  they  are  in  touch  with  the  expert  or 
can  easily  be  brought  to  be.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
for  the  day  when  school  authorities  whose  districts 
are  rich  in  antiquities  should  bear  the  fact  in  mind 
when  making  their  appointments  ?  It  would  often 
repay  the  appointing  bodies  to  do  so.  There  must 
be  men  and  women  who,  if  they  had  received  the 
requisite  training,  would  find  no  small  compensation 
for  taking  a  teaching  post  in  some  otherwise  dull 
little  place,  simply  from  the  fact  that  it  was  near 
a  Roman  villa  or  an  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery,  or  any 
collection  of  unearthed  treasure  that  they  could 
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use  in  their  teaching,  and  help  to  preserve  and 
possibly  help  to  interpret. 

The  actual  work  of  excavation  in  England  has, 
in  the  past,  often  been  done  in  rather  a  haphazard 
way.  Some  of  it  has  been  well  done,  but  more  of  it 
has  been  done  badly.  Until  recently,  the  only  organ- 
ized bodies  taking  a  share  in  it  were  the  antiquarian 
societies,  and  their  activities  are  necessarily  limited 
in  many  ways.  They  cannot,  for  instance,  train  up 
the  men  to  do  the  work,  nor  can  they  create  open- 
ings for  trained  men.  As  a  result,  they  have  no 
means  of  maintaining  a  regular  supply  of  experts. 
The  obvious  centres  for  so  doing  are  the  universities, 
and  latterly  they  have  begun  to  do  so.  At  Leeds, 
the  Roman  site  at  Slack  is  being  excavated  by  the 
classical  lecturers  in  the  university.  Yorkshire  is 
fortunate  in  possessing  a  particularly  strong  Archae- 
ological Society,  with  which  the  university  co- 
operates through  the  Roman  Antiquities  Committee 
of  the  Society.  The  committee  generally  meets  at 
the  university,  and  the  university  is  largely  repre- 
sented on  it.  Liverpool  University  has  excavated 
in  Wales.  At  Reading,  a  Research  Fellow  in  Roman 
Archaeology  has  excavated  a  Roman  site  and  Saxon 
barrow  at  Lowbury,  in  Berkshire,  and  other  work 
is  in  progress.  Newcastle  also  set  its  hand  to  the 
work,  but  has,  unfortunately,  turned  back.  Lon- 
don University  has  hitherto  left  such  matters  to 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  number  of  sites  that  still  require  excavation 
in  this  country  is  so  great,  and  the  work  to  be  done 
is  so  important,  that  it  may  fairly  be  asked  whether 
more  might  not  be  done  by  the  universities  in  this 
matter  of  training  people  to  do  the  work.  The  ques- 
tion is  urgent,  partly  because  sites  are  in  danger  of 
destruction,  partly  because  the  work  will  otherwise 
be  done  by  imperfectly  trained  men. 

One  difficulty  hitherto  has  been  the  fact  that 
work  of  this  kind  did  not  offer  very  promising 
prospects  for  a  career.  The  men  best  qualified  to 
do  the  work  can  be  found  posts  as  assistants  in 
the  departments  of  classics  or  of  history,  but  they 
are  not  necessarily  equipped  to  take  charge  of 
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either  of  these  departments.  This  difficulty  would 
be  diminished  if  the  results  of  excavation  were 
made  more  general  use  of  in  school  teaching  on 
some  such  lines  as  have  just  been  advocated. 

Excavations  Abroad.  So  far  in  this  article,  excava- 
tion has  been  understood  mainly  as  meaning  excava- 
tion in  England.  It  is  obvious  that,  for  teaching 
purposes,  excavation  must  be  approached  from  the 
local  or  national  point  of  view.  Most  countries  in 
Europe  now  keep  the  excavation  of  their  national 
antiquities  in  their  own  hands.  But  there  are  two 
fields  abroad  where  English  excavators  have  worked 
in  the  past,  and  where  we  may  hope  that  they  will 
long  continue  to  do  so. 

The  first  is  Greece.  With  characteristic  liberality, 
Greece  has  welcomed  excavators  of  all  nations, 
England,  America,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Austria  all  have  archaeological  schools,  with  their 
headquarters  in  Athens,  where  they  each  have 
accommodation  for  director  and  students,  and  a 
good  archaeological  library.  Each  receives  from 
the  Greek  Government  permission  to  excavate 
particular  sites.  The  students  at  the  British  School 
come  mainly  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  each  of 
which  universities  offers  annually  one  or  two 
studentships  tenable  at  the  school.  The  British  and 
American  Schools,  and  perhaps  others,  have  had  a 
fair  number  of  women  students,  some  of  whom  have 
already  done  valuable  work.  The  influence  of  the 
British  School  has  already  made  itself  felt 
in  the  teaching  and  research  work  of  our 
universities. 

The  other  great  field  for  English  excavation  is 
Egypt.  Egypt,  like  Greece,  has  admitted  all 
nationalities  to  share  in  the  excavation  of  her 
antiquities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  liberal 
policy  will  always  be  continued  and  that  like 
facilities  will  be  granted  by  the  new  governments  in 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia. 
The  material  is  so  vast,  and  the  period  so  enormous, 
that  a  whole  mass  of  trained  archaeologists  is 
needed  to  cope  with  it.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  a  system  of  studentships  to  all  these  countries 
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should  be  organized  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
anything  at  present  existing. 

This  brings  us  to  the  general  question  of  ways  and 
means.  Excavation  is  expensive  work:  so,  too,  is 
the  adequate  publication  of  the  finds,  without 
which  excavation  is  vandalism.  Our  universities 
cannot  extend  the  part  taken  by  them  in  this  work 
without,  to  some  extent,  increasing  their  liabilities. 
The  work  generally  involves  travelling.  It  ought 
to  be  recognized  that  junior  lecturers  in  archaeology 
are  bound  to  be  put  to  much  expense  in  this  way, 
and  special  allowances  should  be  made  them  for 
this  purpose.  Otherwise  they  are  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  a  junior  demonstrator  in  a  natural  science 
subject,  who  should  be  required  to  provide  his  own 
apparatus.  Similar  grants  might  sometimes  be  made 
to  students:  it  would  not  be  a  wise  economy  to 
penalize  impecunious  students  who,  without  help, 
would  not  be  able  to  visit  the  chief  sites  and  collec- 
tions in  their  own  part  of  England.  The  writer 
would  like  to  see  such  grants  extended  further. 
Assistant  masters  and  mistresses  are  not  always 
lavishly  paid.  If  the  schools  that  employ  teachers 
with  an  archaeological  training,  or  the  universities 
that  have  trained  them,  were  to  encourage  them  to 
continue  work  at  the  subject  by  occasional  small 
grants  for  visiting  collections  or  excavations,  it 
would  be  money  well  spent. 

As  regards  the  ways  of  meeting  these  expenses: 
the  cost  of  grants  could  probably,  for  the  most  part, 
be  met  by  some  re-adjustment  of  the  outlay  on 
scholarships  and  bursaries.  At  present,  in  many  of 
our  institutions,  scholarships  to  take  their  holders 
as  far  as  a  degree  are  more  numerous  than  recipients 
who  deserve  them,  while  funds  to  help  students  of 
real  ability  to  do  post-graduate  or  specialist  work 
are  often  not  forthcoming.  The  cost  of  publication 
might  still  be  borne  mainly  by  learned  societies: 
some  of  the  most  important  of  them  have  already 
shown  their  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the 
universities  in  this  matter.  The  funds  for  excavation 
can  often  be  raised,  wholly  or  partly,  by  special 
appeal.  There  remain  only  books  and  apparatus. 
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On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  expenses  involved  in 
the  more  thorough  co-ordination  of  education  and 
excavation  would  not  be  great.  They  are,  in  fact, 
trivial  as  compared  with  the  sums  that  are  demanded 
and  obtained  for  work  in  the  natural  and  applied 
sciences;  but,  even  if  greater,  they  would  have  to  be 
met.  Our  knowledge  of  past  history  and,  conse- 
quently, our  understanding  of  present  conditions 
must  suffer  if  this  work  is  neglected.  It  is  an 
indispensable  part  of  our  national  expenditure  on 
education. 
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SECTION   XI 
HISTORICAL  NOVELS 

THE  first  aim  in  the  teaching  of  history  should 
always  be  to  awaken  the  imagination.  The 
old  and  obsolete  method  was  to  fill  the  student's 
mind  with  facts,  dates,  genealogies,  and  other 
information.  When  the  inadequacy  of  this 
became  recognized,  chief  stress  was  laid  on  deeper 
things — the  growth  of  customs,  laws,  institutions, 
and  the  conditions  determining  internal  evolution 
and  external  relations.  Neither  method  is  satis- 
factory without  a  vivid  realization  of  the  human 
side  of  history;  the  one  tends  to  be  an  affair  of 
rote,  the  other  a  study  of  abstractions.  History  is 
not  so  much  a  science  as  a  branch  of  humanism; 
a  study  of  men  and  women,  not  merely  of  intel- 
lectual concepts  termed  peoples.  It  should  be 
taught  as  something  actual  and  alive,  and  the 
truth  should  be  deeply  instilled  that  we  to-day  are 
engaged  in  preparing  the  latest  chapter. 

There  are  two  useful  ways  of  making  this  felt. 
One  is  to  connect  the  past  closely  with  the  present, 
by  arousing  interest  in,  and  understanding  of, 
existing  things  and  current  events  as  a  part  of 
history.  Of  the  value  of  so  doing,  a  striking  illus- 
tration is  before  us.  Our  absorption  in  the  Great 
War,  and  our  natural  desire  to  understand 
its  meaning  and  antecedents,  have  given  the 
average  man  an  insight  into  the  history  of  the  last 
fifty  years  that  nothing  else  could  have  inspired. 
The  study  of  local  history  also  helps  by  bringing 
home  to  us  that  our  own  forebears  and  predecessors, 
and  the  scenes  amid  which  we  live,  all  have  a  vital 
place  in  the  great  historical  perspective. 

The  Historian  and  the  Historical  Novelist.  The 
other  and  not  less  fruitful  way  is  the  reading  of 
historical  novels.  Its  great  educational  value  would 
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be  obvious  were  it  fully  realized  that  the  difference 
between  good  historical  fiction  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  bygone  periods  essayed  by  the  regular 
historian  is  not  so  much  grounded  in  the  nature 
of  things  as  in  the  degree  to  which  thought  and 
imagination  have  worked  upon  precisely  the  same 
material.  The  historian  undertakes  to  ascertain 
and  interpret  facts.  He  has  also  to  substantiate 
his  statements  by  submitting  and  weighing  evidence, 
and,  further,  by  explaining  motives  and  analysing 
causes.  This  involves,  first,  a  process  of  psycho- 
logical analysis  based  on  research  into  material 
facts,  and  then  a  process  of  imaginative  recon- 
struction and  portraiture  of  persons,  peoples,  and 
circumstances. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  mere  costume  novel, 
let  us  see  how  the  historical  novelist  works.  There 
are,  of  course,  some  novels  dealing  with  particular 
persons  or  events  that  are  serious  contributions  to 
historical  knowledge.  Such  are  Hewlett's  Richard 
Yea-and-Nay  and  The  Queen's  Quair,  imaginative 
biographies  of  Richard  I  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots; 
Quiller-Couch's  Hetty  Wesley  ;  Esther  Vanhomrigh, 
by  Mrs.  Woods;  and  the  pictures  of  Elizabethan 
Ireland  by  the  late  Emily  Lawless.  But  the  his- 
torical novelist  usually  takes  for  his  central  theme 
not  real  persons  or  outstanding  events,  but  romantic 
incidents  and  imaginary  personages,  combining 
these  with  the  facts  warranted  by  history.  Yet,  in 
so  far  as  his  novel  is  historical,  he  constructs  it  on 
the  same  plan  as  a  work  of  history.  He,  likewise, 
has  to  present  facts,  and  to  make  them  intel- 
ligible, lifelike,  and  convincing;  he  has  also  to 
invent  incidents  that  resemble  facts  and 
human  figures  that  harmonize  with  the  historical 
environment. 

The  historical  novelist  thus  approximates  more 
or  less  to  realities;  and,  after  all,  the  historian  does 
no  more.  His  portraits,  too,  are  essentially  imagina- 
tive creations.  He  can  no  more  give  us  the  real 
man  of  yesterday  than  he  can  recapture  the 
primitive  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  Stone 
Age. 
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The  Educational  Value  of  an  Historical  Work. 

The  educational  value  of  any  given  historical  work 
depends  not  merely  on  truth  of  fact,  but  largely 
on  the  same  qualities  that  make  a  good  historical 
novel.  Those  historians  who  have  taught  man- 
kind most — Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  Livy  and 
Tacitus,  Clarendon  and  Macaulay — were  men  of 
powerful  imagination,  deep  insight  into  human 
character,  and  an  inborn  faculty  for  portraying 
living  beings,  as  well  as  a  strong  artistic  sense  of 
mise-en-scene.  Conversely,  Scott,  Thackeray,  George 
Eliot,  Dumas,  J6kai,  Tolstoy,  had  in  them  the 
makings  of  great  historians.  In  a  sense,  they  really 
were  great  historians. 

The  educational  value  of  Old  Mortality,  or 
Esmond,  or  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  or  War 
and  Peace,  is  to  make  the  past  live.  This  is 
infinitely  better  history  than  any  collection  of 
meaningless  or  unimpressive  facts.  It  is  the  same 
kind  of  difference  as  between  reading  a  play  and 
seeing  it  acted,  but  a  much  greater  difference. 
An  historical  picture  teaches  by  making  one  see 
things.  An  historical  novel  teaches  far  more, 
because  it  makes  the  inner  eye  see,  and  archaeo- 
logical details  become  part  of  the  environment 
of  life. 

Great  historical  epochs  have  yielded  the  largest 
crop  of  historical  novels.  The  Great  Civil  War,  the 
Jacobite  troubles,  the  struggle  with  Napoleon,  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  American  Civil  War, 
— each  has  a  vast  romantic  literature.  Most  of 
the  finest  novels,  however — notably  Scott's — have, 
for  artistic  reasons,  had  other  themes.  Both  the 
great  imaginative  creator  and  the  humbler  inter- 
preter of  historical  events  have  their  educational 
value.  Among  the  latter,  the  teacher  of  history 
should  not  undervalue  the  stories  of  Henty,  Gilliat, 
Whistler,  Miss  Hollis,  A.  J.  Church,  A.  D.  and 
E.  E.  Crake,  and  Mrs.  Marshall;  the  Indian  novels 
of  Meadows  Taylor;  the  Alsatian  stories  of 
Erckmann-Chatrian;  or  the  reconstructions  of 
ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  by  George  Ebers. 
Some  novels  of  supreme  merit  are — 
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Novels. 

BLACKMORE,  R.  D.     Lorna  Doone.     (Exmoor  and 

the  Monmouth  Rebellion.) 
DUMAS,    A.     The    Three    Musketeers.       (Time    of 

Richelieu.) 

Twenty  Years  After.      (Time  of  Mazarin.) 
The    Vicomte   de    Bragelonne.     (Reign   of 

Louis  XIV.) 

ELIOT,  G.     Romola.    (Florence  and  Savonarola.) 
HEWLETT,  M.     Richard  Yea-and-  Nay.   (Richard  I, 
1188-1199.) 

The    Queen's    Quair.      (Mary    Queen     of 

Scots.) 
HUGO,  V.      Ninety-three.     (The  Chouans.) 

Notre   Dame.     (Fifteenth-century    Paris.) 

KINGSLEY,  C.    Hypatia.  (Alexandria,  A.D.  413-415.) 

Westward     Ho !     (Elizabethan  England.) 

LYTTON,  LORD.      The  Last  of  the  Barons.     (Wars 

of  the  Roses.) 

MUNRO,  N.     John  Splendid.  (Mary  Queen  of  Scots.) 
READE,  C.     The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.    (Europe 

about  1470.) 
SCOTT,  SIR  W.      Ivanhoe  (c.  1194). 

Quentin  Durward.    (Louis  XI  and  Charles 

the  Bold.) 
The     Fortunes    of     Nigel.        (Reign     of 

James  I.) 
The  Legend  of  Montrose.    (Montrose    and 

the  Covenanter.) 

Old  Mortality.  (Scotland  in  1679.) 
Rob  Roy.  (The  Jacobites  in  1715.) 
The  Heart  of  Midlothian.  (Scotland 

in   1730.) 

Waverley.    (The  Jacobites  in  1745.) 
Redgauntlet.  (The  Jacobites  in  1763.) 
SHORTHOUSE,   J.   H.     John    Inglesant.      (England 

and  Italy,  1622-1685.) 

SIENKIEWICZ,  H.     With  Fire  and  Sword.     (Seven- 
teenth-century Poland.) 
STEVENSON,  R.  L.     Kidnapped.    (The  Jacobites  in 

1746-1751.) 

THACKERAY,  W.  M.     Esmond.    (England  in  1691- 
1714.) 
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TOLSTOY,  L.   N.     War  and  Peace.      (Russia  and 

Napoleon.) 
ZOLA,  E.     La  Debacle.    (Sedan  and  the  Commune.) 
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SECTION   XII 

BALLADS  AND  LYRICS  IN  THE  TEACHING 
OF  HISTORY 

TEACHERS  of  history  who  fail  to  make  use  of 
poetry  miss  a  great  opportunity  of  illuminating 
their  subject,  increasing  its  charm,  and  impressing 
it  firmly  on  the  memory.  Even  if  the  poem 
cited  falsifies  historical  facts  as  badly  as  the  ballad 
of  "  Durham  Field,"  which  avers  that  this  battle, 
Crecy  and  Poitiers,  were  all  fought  on  a  May 
morning  ;  or  the  ballad  of  Agincourt,  which  asserts 
that  Henry  V,  after  the  encounter,  "  marched  to 
Paris  gates "  ;  this  is  no  objection :  the  pupil 
learns  to  discriminate  between  the  values  of  different 
historical  "  sources,"  and  the  correction  of  a  mis- 
take fastens  the  facts  upon  his  mind.  A  valuable 
lesson  both  in  historical  and  in  literary  criticism  is 
learnt  when  the  pupil  grasps  the  distinction  between 
the  traditional  ballad,  the  contemporary  song,  and 
the  "  artistic  "  poem.  To  the  grown-up  reader  this 
distinction  may  seem  so  obvious  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  mentioning,  but  it  is  not  equally  obvious 
to  the  young  ;  and  collections  of  poems  made  to 
illustrate  history  may  obscure  it,  because  the  poems 
are  almost  necessarily  arranged  in  a  chronological 
order  of  the  events  to  which  they  refer — not  in  the 
order  of  composition. 

The  Traditional  and  the  Modern  Ballad.  The  value 
of  the  traditional  ballad  of  unknown  authorship 
(e.g.  the  Robin  Hood  Series,  Chevy  Chace,  Durham 
Field,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  Rose  of  England)  is  that 
it  brings  us  closer  than  is  otherwise  possible  to  the 
crude  ideas,  hopes,  fears,  and  beliefs  that  stirred 
in  men's  minds  in  olden  days ;  and  in  it  we  seem 
to  hear,  not  the  voice  of  any  individual  composer, 
so  much  as  that  of  the  people  who  sang  or  recited  it. 
Hence,  though  it  may  seldom  be  of  much  value  as 
a  "  source  "  in  the  sense  of  contributing  facts  to 
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our  historical  knowledge,  it  is  of  very  great  value 
as  a  "  source  "  in  giving  us  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  contemporaries.  Very  different,  but  for  teaching 
purposes  not  less  great,  is  the  value  of  a  modern 
ballad  like  Rossetti's  White  Ship  or  King's  Tragedy. 
It  is,  obviously,  not  a  "  source  "  at  all ;  we  cannot 
appeal  to  it  as  historical  evidence ;  but  the  poet's 
imagination  can  help  us  to  live  over  again  the 
vanished  past  and  share  its  poignant  emotions. 
So,  too,  with  Macaulay's  Jacobite's  Epitaph — 
strange  as  it  must  ever  seem  that  to  the  Whig 
historian  we  owe  the  sympathetic  lines  that  tell 
how  the  Jacobite  exile 

"  Heard  on  Lavernia  ScargilTs  whispering 

trees, 
And  pined  by  Arno  for  my  lovelier  Tees," 

sometimes  the  imaginative  reconstruction  of  the 
past  is  so  skilful  that  it  deceives  the  very  elect — 
as  Hawker's  Song  of  the  Western  Men  deceived  both 
Scott  and  Macaulay. 

.Modern  Artistic  Poems.  From  Milton  onward, 
there  is  no  lack  of  contemporary  poems  that  are 
also  artistic  poems  of  first-rate  quality,  so  that  we 
seldom  need  to  refer  to  such  popular  poems  as 
possess  little  literary  merit,  but  had  an  accidental 
political  importance.  Canning's  lines  to  Pitt — 
"  the  Pilot  that  weathered  the  storm  " — may, 
perhaps,  be  called  the  exception  that  proves  the 
rule.  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  or  Elliott's  Corn  Law 
Rhymes,  live  partly  by  virtue  of  their  genuine 
poetry,  though  political  interest  gave  and  still 
preserves  their  fame.  It  is  not  patriotism  alone 
that  gives  life  to  Campbell's  patriotic  lyrics,  though 
there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  to  disparage 
unduly  their  poetical  quality.  Addison's  famous 
comparison  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim  to  an 
angel  directing  the  storm  has  an  unique  interest. 
The  supreme  example  of  a  literary  compli- 
ment, which  carried  direct  political  value,  it  is 
hardly  less  important  as  marking  conspicuously  a 
difference  in  taste  between  his  generation  and 
ours. 
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Since  the  sonnet  in  Milton's  hands  "  became  a 
trumpet  whence  he  blew  soul-animating  strains, 
alas  !  too  few,"  his  example  has  repeatedly  borne 
rich  fruit.  Greatest  of  all  are  the  sonnets  in  which 
Wordsworth,  not  without  anxious  fears  for  the 
growing  materialism  of  his  own  countrymen, 
upholds  British  freedom  against  Napoleon,  and 
mourns  the  tyranny  which  has  smitten  down  Venice 
and  Switzerland  and  the  brave  negro  chieftain, 
Toussaint  1'Ouverture.  But  we  may  count  as 
belonging  to  the  same  splendid  succession  of 
Miltonic  sonnets,  Tennyson's  on  Poland  and 
Montenegro  ;  Rossetti's  On  Refusal  of  Aid  between 
Nations  ;  and  three  of  William  Watson's,  wonder- 
fully prophetic  of  the  great  European  War  which 
has  since  come  to  pass.  Any  study  of  nineteenth- 
century  England  would  be  strangely  incomplete 
that  did  not  make  use  of  Tennyson's  poetry  :  The 
first  Locksley  Hall  for  the  hopes  that  opened,  and 
the  second  for  the  pessimism  that  closed,  the 
Victorian  Era  ;  Love  Thou  Thy  Land  for  the  time 
of  the  Reform  Bill ;  the  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  for  the  nation's  feeling  at  the 
end  of  that  great  career  ;  Maud  and  Balaclava  for 
the  Crimean  War  ;  other  poems  for  the  hopes  that 
attended  the  Great  Exhibition  and  for  the  new 
feeling  (which  he  helped  to  create)  about  the 
Colonies.  Very  powerful  and  characteristic,  again, 
in  their  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  oppressed  are 
Mrs.  Browning's  Cry  of  the  Children  and  Hood's 
Song  of  the  Shirt.  Of  later  poets,  it  is  enough  to 
mention  the  socialism  of  William  Morris,  the 
imperialism  of  Kipling  and  Newbolt,  and  the  war 
sonnets  of  Rupert  Brooke. 

In  the  choice  of  poems  to  be  learned  by  heart, 
teachers  will  give  preference  to  literary  excellence 
— depth  of  feeling,  felicity  of  expression — rather 
than  historical  value.  When  the  primitive  ballad 
rises  to  the  height  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  it  can  hold 
its  own  against  the  finished  productions  of  con- 
scious art ;  but  with  so  much  good  poetry  available, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  using  any  but  the 
best. 
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SECTION   XIII 

DRAMATIC  METHOD  IN  TEACHING 
HISTORY 

To  the  educationist  in  general,  the  value  in 
teaching  of  the  dramatic  method  lies  in  the  demands 
which  it  makes  upon  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
pupil,  and  the  scope  which  it  gives  for  self-expression 
and  spontaneous  effort;  to  the  teacher  of  history,  in 
particular,  it  offers  unique  opportunities:  (1)  To 
stimulate  the  historical  imagination  and  emphasize 
the  solidarity  of  human  nature;  (2)  to  develop  the 
sense  of  historical  perspective;  (3)  to  exercise  the 
faculties  of  selection  and  construction;  (4)  to  create 
a  standard  of  objective  historical  truthfulness; 
(5)  to  reduce  sociological  abstractions  to  the  con- 
crete by  expressing  them  in  terms  of  the  individual. 
These  different  aims  assume  varying  importance 
according  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  pupils.  The 
one  constant  principle  is  that  the  work  must  be  the 
children's  own.  A  ready-made  play  does  not  afford 
pupils  the  same  opportunities  either  of  self-expres- 
sion or  of  appropriation  of  facts.  But  the  teacher 
must  supervise  and  criticize,  lest  romance  oust 
history,  and  error  be  blended  with  fact  in  the 
recollection  of  the  actors.  Three  main  stages  may 
be  distinguished,  the  method  being  somewhat 
different  at  each — 

1.  When  personal  experience  is  too  limited  for 
political  facts  to  have  meaning,  the  value  lies  in 
the  realization  of  historical  figures  in  little  heroic 
or  epic  plays.    Scenes  from  the  life  of  Dunstan,  for 
instance,  have  been  produced  in  this  way.     The 
plays  should  be  almost  impromptu,  for  spontaneity 
is  their  most  valuable  characteristic;  for  most  young 
children,  acting  is  a  far  more  natural  form  of  self- 
expression  than  writing,  or  even  than  oral  narrative. 

2.  With  older  children,  much  of  the  value  of  the 
method  consists  in  training  the  sense  of  proportion. 
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As  they  can  now  read  for  themselves,  more  can  be 
left  to  them.  Judgment  and  perspective  will  be 
demanded;  whilst  experience  in  literary  construc- 
tion will  be  gained  which  will  be  of  great  service 
later.  The  life  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  a  typical  subject 
suitable  at  this  stage.  The  teacher  will  watch  and 
criticize,  and  guide  the  pupils  to  books  of  informa- 
tion about  costumes,  armour,  heraldry,  etc.  The 
critical  faculties  of  the  children  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently educated  for  them  to  be  left  to  collect  their 
material  themselves  from  original  authorities. 

3.  This  may  be  expected  of  them  later,  when 
their  minds  are  becoming  greedy  for  facts,  and  the 
development  of  self-consciousness  makes  creative 
work  more  difficult.  They  can  be  referred  to  original 
sources,  the  teacher  guiding  them  in  the  choice  of 
subjects.  A  great  mass  of  material  for  social,  con- 
stitutional, and  political  history  is  suitable  for 
dramatization  and  worthy  of  detailed  study.  In 
political  history,  the  Parliamentary  reports,  from 
Elizabeth  onwards,  supply  material;  and  debates 
on  subjects  such  as  Monopolies,  the  Stamp  Act,  the 
French  Revolution,  or  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
can  be  arranged.  The  State  Trials  also  provide 
useful  matter.  The  repressive  policy  of  Pitt,  for 
instance,  can  be  illustrated  by  a  reproduction  of 
some  of  the  trials  for  sedition  in  1792-1793.  For 
constitutional  and  social  history,  the  method  has 
even  greater  advantages.  The  reduction  of  an 
institution  to  terms  of  individual  life  is  a  device 
long  familiar  to  the  teacher,  but  is  of  even  greater 
value  when  effected,  as  it  may  be  through  the 
dramatic  method,  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Those 
who  welcome  the  recent  tendency  to  emphasize 
the  social  and  economic  aspect  of  history  will  find 
in  the  dramatic  method  a  most  useful  ally.  By  its 
means,  not  only  the  continuity  of  institutional 
development,  but  also  the  permanence  of  human 
needs  and  natures,  as  set  against  the  ever-changing 
framework  of  society,  may  be  visibly  demonstrated. 
A  court  baron,  for  instance,  may  be  constructed 
from  readily  accessible  manorial  rolls  ;  an  episcopal 
visitation  of  a  nunnery  from  diocesan  records  ; 
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whilst  the  Dialogue  oj  the  Exchequer  itself  has  great 
dramatic  possibilities.  The  method  might  also  be 
used  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Keatinge, 
with  the  aim  rather  of  working  a  problem  than  of 
reproducing  past  events.  Thus  the  scope  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  may  be  grasped  by  the  invention  and 
trial  of  test  cases.  There  must,  however,  be  no 
invention  of  history  or  law.  The  teacher  must 
indicate  clearly  where  there  is  and  where  there  is 
not  documentary  warrant  for  the  proceedings. 

Accessories  and  Costumes.  The  extent  to  which 
accessories,  such  as  costume  and  properties,  are 
used  will  vary  according  to  circumstances.  Whilst 
the  love  of  dressing  up  may  contribute  largely  to 
the  success  of  the  method  with  young  children,  and 
the  search  for  correct  properties  may  have  an 
educative  value  in  itself,  it  is  still  true  to  say  that, 
broadly  speaking,  the  fewer  accessories  the  better. 
The  historical  imagination  works  most  vigorously 
when  there  are  fewest  external  aids  to  bolster  it  up. 
As  correct  reproduction  is  impossible,  it  is  better 
to  keep  to  a  conventional  scale;  and  once  the 
dramatist-actors'  blood  is  up,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing  Fox  in  the  person  of  a  twentieth- 
century  schoolgirl.  If  desired,  as  Miss  Finlay- 
Johnson  suggests,  a  "  chorus  "  may  be  appointed 
to  explain  and  define  the  conventions  used.  It  is 
only  when  a  less  imaginative  audience  is  permitted 
to  witness  the  performance  that  any  difficulties 
will  arise.  If  the  dramatic  method  should  vary  at 
different  ages,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used  should 
also  vary.  With  the  youngest  children,  it  can  be 
used  very  frequently;  but,  as  the  amount  of  care 
which  it  demands  grows,  it  will  have  to  be  employed 
less  often.  With  older  children,  it  is  probably  most 
profitable  when  used  for  revision  purposes,  when 
the  whole  background  is  familiar  and  the  pupil  can 
safely  be  allowed  to  concentrate  on  certain  incidents 
or  aspects  of  the  period  without  losing  the  sense  of 
proportion.  And  it  is,  above  all,  necessary  to 
remember  that  all  historical  subjects  are  not 
susceptible  of  dramatic  treatment.  Valuable  as  the 
method  is,  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself:  it  is  subsidiary 

6— (1123) 
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to  the  interests  alike  of  historical  truth  and  of  the 
personality  of  the  child. 
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SECTION   XIV 

RELATIONS    BETWEEN    HISTORY    AND 
GEOGRAPHY 

MAN  with  his  powers  of  abstraction  and  introspec- 
tion is  ever  ready  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  being 
quite  independent  of  the  world  around  him,  as 
owing  no  allegiance  to  the  system  in  which  he 
finds  himself;  and  this  attitude  of  mind  becomes 
more  pronounced  as  he  advances  along  the 
path  of  civilization  and  learns  how  to  harness 
Nature's  powers  to  his  service,  so  that  the  web  of 
his  activities  becomes  sufficiently  complex  to 
conceal  from  his  view  the  fundamental  facts  of 
his  existence. 

Yet  however  much  man,  and  particularly  modern 
man,  may  consider  himself  master  of  the  material 
world,  it  must  always  be  true  that  in  his  needs  of 
air  to  breathe,  of  water  to  drink,  of  food  to  eat, 
of  raiment  to  wear,  and  of  suitable  climatic  condi- 
tions, he  must  acknowledge  Nature  as  the  controller 
rather  than  as  the  controlled;  in  other  words  he 
is  the  subject  rather  than  the  ruler  of  his 
environment. 

In  primitive  times,  the  places  to  which  man  was 
attracted  were  those  where  simple  foods  could  be 
procured  without  much  difficulty,  where  the  climate 
was  sufficiently  genial  to  make  clothing  and  shelter 
more  or  less  unnecessary,  at  any  rate  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Such  sites  were  found  in  the 
basins  of  the  Lower  Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Tigris.  In  these  districts  Nature's  bounty 
provided  man  with  enough  and  to  spare;  he  had 
leisure  to  consider  how  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  his  existence,  to  accumulate  and  record  his 
experiences,  and  so  to  proceed  along  the  path  of 
discovery.  He  learned  how  to  produce  fire  at  will, 
and,  what  was  still  more  valuable,  how  to  control 
it  when  produced. 

Henceforth,  he  was  no  longer  tied  to  the  hotter 
of  the  earth's  zones,  but  could  fix  his  abodes  in 
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parts  which  were  less  genial.  Successive  swarms, 
therefore,  set  out  from  the  earliest  settlements  in 
Asia  in  search  of  new  homes,  picking  their  way  as 
geographical  circumstances  dictated,  following  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  as  marked  out  for  them 
by  the  river  valleys,  skirting  mountains,  forests 
and  fens,  till  they  reached  the  various  "  land 
pockets  "  of  the  North,  the  South,  and  the  West 
of  Europe,  where  allied  tribes  settled  down  to 
coalesce  into  nations  and  develop  political  systems 
whose  strength  was  usually  proportioned  to  the 
completeness  of  the  physical  buttresses  surrounding 
them. 

But  between  district  and  district  there  exist 
dissimilarities  of  surface,  climate  and  soil,  and 
consequent  upon  these  diversities  are  differences 
in  the  natural  productions.  Nature  gives  in  one 
direction  what  she  withholds  in  another,  and  thus 
sets  up  between  region  and  region  a  sort  of  difference 
of  potential,  causing  the  wealth  of  one  land  to  seek 
an  interchange  with  that  of  another.  The  desire 
to  share  in  the  good  things  possessed  by  others 
finds  expression  in  intercourse  by  way  of  trade, 
or  attempts  at  forcible  acquisition  through  invasions 
and  wars.  An  instance  of  the  first  of  these  is  to 
be  found  in  the  foreign  policy  of  England  during 
the  Middle  Ages  when,  as  a  wool-exporting  country, 
she  maintained  a  close  political  connection  with 
the  Flemish  wool-manufacturing  towns.  An 
example  of  the  latter  is  furnished  in  the  Spaniards' 
appropriation  of  America  for  the  sale  of  the  precious 
metals  it  possessed. 

It  might,  at  first  sight,  be  supposed  that  a 
country's  trade  will  mould  its  foreign  relationships 
only.  But  further  consideration  will  show  that  such 
a  view  is  too  restricted.  The  traders  in  a  com- 
munity tend  to  become  a  well-recognized  class 
bent  on  securing  and  maintaining  such  a  position 
in  the  political  structure  as  will  best  conduce  to 
their  material  interests. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  always  in  operation  an  interaction 
between  man's  environment  and  man,  between 
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geography  and  history,  and  this  interaction  works 
in  two  stages  which  may  be  described  as  the 
statical  and  the  dynamical.  In  the  first,  man  is 
largely  at  the  mercy  of  his  locality.  He  lies  at 
Nature's  feet,  and  takes  simply  what  she  chooses 
to  bestow.  In  this  stage  he  tends  to  become  the 
resultant  of  natural  conditions,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  flora  of  a  district  accommodates  itself  to 
its  environment. 

The  Dynamic  Influence  of  Geographical  Conditions 
on  Man.  In  the  second  stage  he  seeks  to  modify 
his  surroundings  by  his  skill  and  his  inven- 
tive faculties,  and  by  procuring  from  districts 
outside  his  immediate  area  the  goods  Nature  has 
denied  to  him.  In  this  stage,  he  becomes  more  and 
more  the  dictator  of  Nature;  and  yet,  even  then, 
he  enters  upon  a  new  sort  of  dependence,  seeing 
that  it  is  only  by  studying  Nature's  operations  and 
obeying  her  laws  that  he  can  get  from  her  what  he 
wants.  Man  decides  what  commodities  will  best 
serve  the  purposes  he  has  in  mind,  but  it  is  Nature 
that  decides  to  what  kind  of  treatment  she  will 
yield  her  fruits  of  increase,  and  it  is  along  the  paths 
planned  by  her  that  the  products  are  conveyed 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  Before  the 
construction  of  artificial  roads,  the  rivers  were  the 
best  highways,  and,  even  when  locomotion  was 
revolutionized  by  the  advent  of  the  steam-engine, 
it  was  the  river  valleys  that  furnished  the  easiest 
routes  along  which  to  construct  the  railroads. 

It  is  an  easy  transition  from  river  navigation 
to  sea  navigation,  and  in  the  dynamical  stage  of 
interaction  between  history  and  geography,  the 
sea  has  proved  the  most  powerful  factor. 

It  is  the  sea  that  most  readily  fills  men 
with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  makes  them  ready 
to  face  the  unknown.  It  is  thus  the  sea-faring 
nation  that  creates  for  itself  opportunities  for  the 
establishment  of  colonies  and  the  acquisition  of 
wealth.  The  Mediterranean  sea  laid  down  the  lines 
which  the  trade  of  the  Middle  Ages  should  follow, 
deciding  the  course  of  commerce  by  the  configura- 
tion of  its  coast  lines,  and  by  its  harbours  which 
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could  most  easily  establish  communication  with 
the  best  over-land  routes.  But  the  discovery  of 
America  changed  the  whole  course  of  European 
history.  The  Atlantic  superseded  the  Mediterranean 
as  the  region  of  maximum  maritime  activity,  and 
all  that  was  involved  in  the  question  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  seas  became  century  by  century  more 
and  more  clearly  recognized.  It  is  outside  the  scope 
of  this  article  to  trace  the  successive  stages  by 
which  Britain  came  to  rule  the  waves,  but  it  is 
worthy  to  remark  that  the  Great  World- wide  War 
contained  among  its  more  or  less  latent  issues  the 
question  whether  Hamburg  and  Bremen  with  the 
advantages  of  the  open  Continent  behind  them 
could  out-distance  London  with  its  insular  security. 

Trade,  even  by  way  of  the  sea,  keeps  to  established 
routes,  seeing  that  prevailing  winds  and  currents 
determine  the  best  courses  for  ships.  In  other  words, 
though  man  has  at  his  command  the  gigantic 
powers  of  steam,  he  cannot  afford  to  ignore  such 
independent  forces  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gulf 
Stream,  the  Mozambique  Current,  the  Japan 
Current,  and  the  Polar  Current. 

Naval  warfare,  per  se,  is,  it  might  be  supposed, 
free  nowadays  from  the  geographical  factors 
which  obtained  when  it  was  the  winds  that  decided 
the  encounters  between  rival  ships  on  the  open  sea. 
Yet  naval  warfare  of  the  present  day  cannot  claim 
absolute  freedom,  seeing  that  the  use  of  steam 
presupposes  the  ability  to  obtain  coal  or  oil. 

Land  warfare  is  in  a  much  greater  degree  a  matter 
of  geographical  conditions.  Undulating  surfaces 
and  river  are  likely  to  present  important  problems 
in  the  strategy  of  a  campaign,  and,  even  on  the 
flattest  surface,  the  assemblage  of  large  bodies  of 
men  must  be  conditioned  by  the  provision  of 
adequate  supplies  of  water.  No  more  convincing 
fact  can  be  adduced  in  this  connection  than  the 
importance  attaching  to  map-reading  in  the  training 
of  officers,  and  the  fact  that  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  details  of  military  history  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  the  course  of  events  on  a  map  drawn  to 
large  scale. 
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As  a  further  illustration  of  how  history  is  closely 
associated  with  geography,  consider  what  is  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  the  Channel  Tunnel 
to  join  England  and  France.  This  project  means 
the  placing  of  London  in  direct  communication 
with  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  the  opening  up  of 
a  new  highway  to  the  East,  and  the  linking  up  of 
the  Mother  Country  with  Cape  Colony  overland 
by  junction  with  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway.  As  a 
result  of  the  quicker  transport,  commercial  advan- 
tages would  accrue  to  all  countries  of  the  Old  World  ; 
but  far  outweighing  any  trading  advantages  would 
be  the  gain  to  humanity  in  political  assets.  A 
League  of  Nations  to  be  effective  must  be  based 
on  a  good  understanding  between  its  constituent 
members,  and  a  good  understanding  depends 
upon  greater  knowledge  and  closer  intimacy. 

But  these  advantages  derive  much  of  their 
power  because  of  the  stage  of  development  man 
has  now  reached,  and  emphasize  the  variable  value 
of  Nature's  gifts  from  age  to  age,  insomuch  that 
what  was  at  one  time  a  blessing  may  be  at  another 
a  curse. 

The  considerations  most  valued  by  man  of  to-day 
are  not  those  sought  after  by  semi-civilized  man, 
and  still  less  are  they  those  which  were  prized  most 
by  primitive  man. 
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SECTION  XV 

POLITICAL   SCIENCE  IN  RELATION  TO 
EDUCATION 

ALL  that  can  be  effectively  attempted  in  the 
restricted  space  at  command  is  first  to  define,  as 
briefly  and  accurately  as  possible,  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  Political  Science ;  second,  to  show 
cause  for  its  inclusion  in  any  truly  liberal  scheme 
of  higher  studies ;  and  thirdly,  to  discuss  its 
relations  to  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  It 
is  assumed  throughout  that  the  task  of  Education 
is  not  to  endow  men  and  women  with  a  "  fugitive 
and  cloistered  "  culture,  but  to  equip  them  for  the 
arena  where  "  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run 
for,  not  without  dust  and  heat." 

For  general  purposes,  Political  Science  may  be 
described  as  concerned  with  the  study  of  the 
nature,  structure,  and  functions  of  the  State,  and 
of  its  relations  with  (1)  the  individual  citizen ; 
(2)  other  associations  and  groups  within  Society, 
such  as  nations,  churches,  vocational  or  professional 
organizations ;  (3)  other  States.  It  follows  from 
this  definition  (which  suffers,  as  all  such  definitions 
must,  from  excessive  rigidity)  that  the  method  of 
approach  must  be  threefold.  First,  it  is  essential 
to  study  comparatively  the  structure  and  working 
of  existing  political  institutions,  in  which  term  must 
be  included  not  only  Legislatures,  Executives  and 
Judiciaries,  together  with  the  customs  and  con- 
ventions which  make  their  functioning  possible,  but 
also  political  parties  and  organizations.  This 
branch  of  the  subject  may  be  said  to  be  concerned 
with  the  study  of  the  facts  of  politics.  But  these 
institutions  and  conventions  have  a  past.  They 
have  been  developed  from,  or  have  replaced,  other 
institutions,  often  of  a  very  different  character. 
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It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  second  place,  to 
study  the  history  of  States  and  the  evolution  of 
political  forms.  But  the  State  must  also  be 
explained.  What  function  does  it  perform  in 
Society  ?  What  limits,  if  any,  are  to  be  set  to  its 
activities  ?  Why  do  men  obey  it  ?  These  are 
questions  which  inevitably  arise  when  political 
discussion  goes  deeper  than  the  clash  of  personal 
or  party  ambitions.  The  science  must  furnish,  if 
not  answers  to  them,  at  least  a  critical  exploration 
of  the  subject.  This  involves  not  only  an  appeal 
to  experience,  based  on  the  analysis  of  the  present 
and  the  study  of  the  past  already  described,  but 
also  a  survey  of  men's  ideals  of,  or  theories  about, 
political  organization.  The  third  line  of  approach 
must  therefore  include  the  study  of  the  history 
of  political  thought. 

Its  Place  in  the  Curriculum.  The  inclusion  of 
such  a  subject  as  Political  Science  in  any  rational 
scheme  of  higher  education  would  seem  to  need 
but  little  justification.  Yet,  in  fact,  the  recognition 
of  its  right  to  such  a  place  is  still  only  very  partial. 
As  a  rule,  when  the  subject  appears  in  a  scheme 
of  studies,  it  is  in  the  guise  of  a  poor  relation  of 
Economics  or  Philosophy.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
this  is  so.  The  pure  humanist,  when  he  considers 
the  matter  at  all,  is  apt  to  confine  his  attention 
to  the  great  literature  of  the  City-State,  and  to 
relegate  all  later  speculation  to  an  inferior  category. 
The  physical  scientist  is  impatient  because  Politics 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  series  of  formulae,  capable 
of  universal  application,  and  dismisses  it  as  meta- 
physics masquerading  under  false  colours.  The 
practical  man,  that  dispenser  of  grants  and  endow- 
ments, is  contemptuous  of  all  mere  theory,  and  is 
usually  possessed  by  a  hazy  notion  that  the  French 
Revolution  came  to  grief  through  "  theorists  "  ; 
his  answer  to  the  demand  for  systematic  instruction 
is — "  Politics  cannot  be  taught  from  books  :  you 
can  learn  to  govern  only  by  governing." 

It  is  possible  to  admit  that  there  is  truth  in  all 
these  contentions,  and  still  to  assert  that  Political 
Science  has  a  right  to  its  place  in  the  sun.  The 
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humanist  must  be  gently  told  that  wisdom  did  not 
descend  into  the  grave  with  Plato ;  the  scientist 
must  be  firmly  reminded  that  the  sciences  which 
can  give  us  four  square  and  mathematically  correct 
generalizations  are  very  few ;  the  practical  man 
must  be  asked  whether  he  would  wish  a  doctor  or  a 
dentist  to  learn  his  art  by  practising,  all  untrained, 
upon  the  bodies  of  his  patients,  and  if  not,  why 
the  body  politic  should  be  exposed  to  such  barbarous 
treatment.  This,  surely,  is  the  real  justification 
of  the  claim  that  Political  Science  puts  forward. 
To  say  that  education  aims  at  making  good  citizens 
is,  of  course,  an  error.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop 
complete  human  beings  and  to  cultivate  all  sides 
of  human  faculty.  A  great  part  of  life  is  lived 
in  spheres  where  the  State  does  not  enter,  and 
preparation  for  conduct  there  is  a  vital  concern 
of  any  educational  system  that  aims  at  something 
more  than  mere  instruction.  Nevertheless,  citizen- 
ship and  its  duties  are  of  the  first  importance  to 
the  educationist ;  he  dare  not  omit  them  from 
his  calculation.  For  good  citizenship  does  not 
come  by  instinct ;  mere  obedience  to  the  law  and 
prompt  payment  of  taxes  is  not  enough  in  a 
democracy,  and  to  Democracy  the  British  Common- 
wealth is  now  irrevocably  committed.  That 
method  of  government  or  way  of  life,  if  it  is  to  be 
something  more  than  an  organized  hypocrisy, 
calls  for  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  all  citizens 
in  the  work  of  shaping  social  policy.  Good  in- 
tentions are  not  enough,  they  must  be  controlled 
by  knowledge ;  "  fine  thinking,"  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  "  love." 

To  provide  such  knowledge  and  to  evoke  such 
"  fine  thinking  "  is  the  task  of  Political  Science. 
It  strives  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  facts 
of  government  and  administration  ;  to  show  him 
that  those  facts  are  the  products  of  a  long  and 
toilsome  product  of  evolution,  and,  by  a  study  of 
that  process  itself,  to  discover  the  great  secular 
forces  which  have  moulded,  and  still  mould,  the 
social  life  of  man.  It  studies  the  thought  and 
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ideals  of  the  past,  not  only  because  of  their  intrinsic 
merit,  but  because  past  speculation  is  inextricably 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  living  thought.  It  will 
scarcely  be  contested  that,  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  fulfils  these  aspirations,  Political  Science  is 
justified  by  its  works.  It  now  remains  only  to 
discuss  the  practical  methods  by  which  those 
ends  must  be  achieved. 

Its  Relations  to  other  Subjects.  The  teacher 
and  the  student  of  Political  Science  must  enter 
into  relations  with  workers  in  at  least  three  other 
fields  of  study,  i.e.  History,  Economics,  and 
Psychology.  Here,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  give  reasons  for  this  opinion  ;  the  method  of 
securing  this  co-operation  must  depend  so  much 
upon  circumstances  that  generalization  with  regard 
to  it  would  be  valueless. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  case  of  History,  for 
historical  knowledge  is  the  indispensable  founda- 
tion for  serious  work  in  Politics.  Why  this  is  so 
will  be  apparent  from  the  account  of  the  method 
of  the  science  given  above.  History  provides  the 
data  from  which  any  valid  theory  of  the  evolution 
of  political  forms  must  be  deduced  ;  it  gives  us 
knowledge  without  which  most  past  political 
speculation  is  meanlingless  to  the  modern  student. 
For  ideas  are  the  product  of  social  circumstances, 
and  no  man  can  think  save  with  the  materials 
which  his  age  provides.  Neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle 
could  conceive  of  a  political  organization  which 
transcended  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  City- 
State ;  the  fact  that  Hobbes  was  the  witness  of 
two  civil  wars  is  the  key  to  the  Leviathan.  But 
the  service  that  History  renders  does  not  end  here. 
It  is  to  the  political  student  what  his  laboratory 
is  to  the  chemist.  Its  records  furnish  him  with 
the  facts  of  innumerable  experiments  in  social 
organization,  and  show  the  reasons  for  their  success 
or  failure.  Here,  as  in  other  matters,  knowledge 
of  the  past  supplements  individual  observation. 

But  Politics  has  services  to  render  to  History 
also.  There  is  always  a  danger  lest  the  latter  should 
lapse  into  mere  antiquarianism,  and  the  question 
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of  the  spot  at  which  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames 
come  to  obscure  really  vital  matters.  Politics, 
like  the  other  social  sciences,  sets  a  standard 
of  values  by  which  the  fruits  of  historical  research 
may  be  tested.  Again,  the  actions  of  an  age  must 
always  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  ideals  of  that 
age,  and  if  it  be  true  that  we  cannot  understand 
the  De  Monarchia  and  the  Defensor  Pads  unless 
we  know  the  facts  as  to  the  rise  and  conflicts  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Papacy,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
facts  are  incomprehensible  without  knowledge  of 
the  theories  that  those  works  explain.  Thus 
co-operation  between  History  and  Politics  should 
be  as  intimate  as  it  is  vital. 

This  is  equally  true  of  Psychology  and  Politics, 
but  it  is  a  truth  still  insufficiently  recognized. 
Political  thinkers,  of  course,  have  always  been 
psychologists,  but  their  psychology  has  too  often 
been  limited  and  empirical.  Now,  they  are  more 
and  more  utilizing  the  results  of  specialists,  and, 
by  so  doing,  are  transforming  their  own  science. 
Mr.  Wallas's  Human  Nature  in  Politics,  for  instance, 
is  really  a  study  in  Applied  Psychology.  From 
the  other  side  the  psychologists  themselves  are 
more  and  more  attacking  problems  which  are 
essentially  political,  as  the  recent  works  of  Pro- 
fessors Maciver  and  McDougall  show.  The  same 
tendency  is,  of  course,  apparent  in  Economics. 
The  time,  we  may  hope,  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  study  of  Psychology  will  be  considered  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  serious  work  on  the  social 
sciences.  The  more  we  think  of  the  State  as  an 
association,  a  will-organization,  the  more  imperative 
it  is  that  we  should  seek  aid  from  the  science  of 
will  and  purpose. 

The  value  of  Economics  to  our  study  is  so  obvious 
that  it  needs  but  little  explanation.  The  problems 
of  Politics  are  really  problems  of  power,  its  exercise 
and  control,  and,  as  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  has  said, 
"  in  the  modern  world  power  is  realized  more 
and  more  through  property,"  i.e.  through  economic 
organization.  Without  some  understanding  of 
the  latter  our  problems  are  insolvable.  Such 
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practical  matters,  too,  as  taxation  and  the 
regulation  of  industry  are  common  ground  for  the 
two  sciences. 

To  sum  up :  specific  instruction  in  Political 
Science  is  both  desirable  and  necessary  in  higher 
education,  and  the  organization  of  that  instruction 
requires  resort  to  the  assistance  of  the  allied 
sciences  of  History,  Psychology,  and  Economics. 
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SECTION  XVI 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

IT  may  be  said  that  at  the  present  time  there  are 
three  methods  of  teaching  Political  Economy : 
the  descriptive,  the  historical,  and  the  analytical. 
Each  of  these  methods  represents  the  special 
interest  or  bias  of  a  group  of  teachers,  who 
have  approached  the  science  of  Political  Economy 
through  different  courses  of  training.  The  motive 
of  descriptive  study  is  the  desire  to  obtain  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  existing  problems  and  conditions 
of  labour,  industry,  finance,  or  commerce.  It  does 
not  desire  to  look  far  ahead,  but  to  collect  and 
classify  from  time  to  time  the  social  and  industrial 
facts,  to  present  them  in  one  view,  to  enable  know- 
ledge to  keep  up  with  the  constantly  changing  com- 
plex of  actual  life.  This  method  of  study  also  enables 
conclusions  as  to  immediate  policy  to  be  drawn, 
trusting  to  a  later  description  and  classification  to 
indicate  the  next  step.  Government  Reports  are  a 
good  example  of  its  use.  It  is  also  the  method  of 
many  private  investigators,  who  distrust  general 
reasoning  on  human  affairs  and  are  sceptical  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  principles,  such  as  the  "  exact  " 
sciences  endeavour  to  lay  down  as  fixed  and  immu- 
table throughout  all  change.  A  great  amount  of 
economic  research  has  been  done  by  the  use  of  this 
method.  Such  knowledge  is  liable  to  go  out  of  date 
soon,  and  to  require  constant  replacement  by  fresh 
investigation.  Every  student  ought  to  be  trained 
to  carry  out  research  of  this  kind.  It  represents  to  a 
large  extent  the  direct  bearing  of  economic  study 
on  public  policy  and  affairs. 

The  Historical  Method  aims  at  showing  how 
economic  systems  and  institutions  have  changed, 
especially  under  the  influence  of,  and  in  relation  to, 
larger  changes  in  national  life.  The  motive  here  is 
to  prevent  dogmatism  in  the  statement  of  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  application  of  principles  to 
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policies.  It  requires  that  any  attempt  to  lay  down 
a  law  as  regards,  for  example,  the  tenure  of  land, 
shall  test  itself  by  reference  to  the  great  variety  of 
tenures  which  have  existed  even  in  this  country, 
and  shall  be  able  to  show  that  in  this  variety  there 
was  no  real  exception  to  the  law  suggested.  While 
it  seeks  to  prevent  dogmatism  in  scientific  study, 
the  historical  method  is  especially  concerned  to 
show  that  economic  policy  is  not  a  fixed  thing,  but 
that  the  same  nation  may  rightly  practice  different 
or  opposite  policies  at  different  times,  according  to 
its  stage  of  development.  The  Free  Trade  and 
Protectionist  argument  is  a  case  of  this.  Every 
student  ought  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  historical 
evolution  in  regard  to  social  life  and  industry,  and 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  finality  of  statement. 
He  should  know  enough  history  to  prefer  to  speak 
of  tendencies  rather  than  of  laws  in  the  human 
sciences.  The  study  of  the  past  should  make  him 
sensitive  to  the  possibilities  of  economic  change  in 
the  future.  But  he  should  be  taught  to  regard 
historical  study  as  constructive,  not  merely  as 
critical,  of  principles.  History  is  full  of  examples  of 
egislation  which  was  useless  because  it  endeavoured 
to  defeat  economic  forces.  Historical  study  is  apt 
to  be  biased  by  too  great  a  desire  to  destroy 
principle,  and  this  bias  is  quite  as  dangerous  as 
abstract  dogmatism  on  principles.  On  both  con- 
structive and  critical  grounds,  some  historical 
knowledge  is  an  essential  background  for  economic 
study. 

The  Analytical  Method.  A  student  must  also  have 
understood  the  analytical  method  of  economic 
reasoning,  and  be  able  to  use  its  instruments. 
Complexity  of  detail,  existing  or  historical,  is  very 
great;  and  it  is  not  valid  to  argue  on  sequences  of 
events  alone.  The  power  to  reason  deductively  is 
essential  to  any  scientific  study  at  all.  The  essentials 
for  this  are  several  in  the  case  of  economics.  In  the 
first  place,  a  student  ought  to  have  a  good  know- 
ledge of  mathematics  up  to  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
calculus.  Without  a  working  knowledge  of  this,  he 
will  be  unable  to  speak  with  confidence  as  to  his 
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results.  The  problem  in  economics  is,  as  a  rule, 
not  only  to  know  that  one  change  will  tend  to 
bring  another,  but  also  to  know  how  much  change 
of  one  kind  will  bring  how  much  change  of  the 
other  kind.  The  language  of  exactness  is  mathe- 
matics. This  means  the  use  of  symbols;  and  it  may 
appear  that,  in  such  practical  matters  as  economics 
deals  with,  symbolic  reasoning  is  too  remote  and 
abstract,  and  makes  for  purely  "  academic  "  treat- 
ment. It  is,  indeed,  often  claimed  that  scientific 
economic  books  should  be  written  in  a  language 
which  he  who  runs  may  read.  It  is  advisable  to 
popularize  knowledge,  but  science  cannot  be 
popularized,  though  its  results  can.  Any  one  who 
takes  up  a  text-book  of  physical  science  will  find 
himself  involved  in  most  abstruse  mathematical 
calculations.  If  he  claimed  that  physical  science 
must  cease  to  be  so  academic,  and  came  out  of  the 
clouds,  the  reply  would  be  that  to  learn  science 
one  must  take  the  trouble  to  understand  scientific 
method.  It  is  the  same  with  economics.  Without 
the  use  of  exact  reasoning,  the  place  of  science  will 
be  taken  by  organized  gossip  and  post  hoc  propter 
hoc  argument.  Economics  stands  so  much  closer  to 
controversies  on  public  and  social  affairs  than  do 
most  other  sciences,  that  it  is  the  more  necessary 
to  maintain  the  scientific  standards,  and  prevent 
economic  thought  from  being  pulled  this  way  or 
that  to  serve  the  propagandist  purposes  of  any 
school  or  party.  It  is  the  purpose  of  science  to  give 
tools  to  the  administrator,  and  leave  him  to  use 
them;  such  tools  can  be  made  only  in  the  furnace 
of  exact  thought.  A  student's  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics should  include  statistical  method  and  the 
principles  of  graphs. 

The  Procedure  of  a  Teacher.  The  use  of  these 
methods  by  a  teacher  should  be  on  some  such  plan 
as  the  following.  He  must  first  create  an  interest 
in  the  subject  such  as  will  carry  students  through 
the  more  difficult  part  of  the  work.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  descriptive  and  historical  methods  should 
be  employed  in  the  first  place.  This  will  also  give  a 
basis  of  fact  and  prevent  the  analytical  study  of 
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tendencies  from  seeming  too  much  in  the  air.  Many 
students  take  up  economic  study  because  of  a 
desire  to  know  more  of,  for  example,  the  social 
problem.  Such  interests  should  be  fostered  or 
created  by  descriptive  works  like  Mr.  Booth's  Life 
and  Labour,  or  by  historical  study  of  the  manor, 
the  gild,  and  the  trade  union.  The  introduction  to 
economic  study  should  be  descriptive  and  historical, 
and  a  good  teacher  can  indicate  where  scientific 
problems  are  involved  in  the  course  of  this  intro- 
duction. As  economic  science  is  not  taught  in  the 
schools,  students  will  all  the  more  require  a  basis 
of  fact  before  they  proceed  to  analysis. 

This  should  be  followed  by  statistical  method, 
which  can  be  taught  from  official  or  unofficial 
reports  and  inquiries,  as  well  as  from  a  text-book. 
The  use  of  reports  has  the  advantage  that  the 
subject-matter  is  introduced  to  the  student,  as  well 
as  the  method.  Students  should  be  taught  to  see 
statistical  problems  as  a  whole;  to  know  which  are 
the  right  figures  to  ask  for  in  order  to  discover  a 
result,  and  to  be  warned  against  plunging  into 
figures  before  they  know  what  figures  are  of  any 
value.  Before  a  figure  is  put  on  the  board,  the 
method  should  be  made  clear.  They  should  be 
taught  to  tabulate,  to  reduce  to  percentage,  to 
criticize  their  result  against  error  in  working  out, 
and  to  keep  their  working  out  until  the  result  has 
been  tested.  Then  should  come  mathematical 
analysis  of  economic  forces.  The  essential  point  for 
economic  science  is  the  teaching  of  "  critical " 
values;  that  is,  the  perception  of  turning  points  in 
economic  change.  Modern  economics  requires  this 
power  to  be  specially  trained,  since  its  basis  is 
marginal  values  or  limiting  cases — the  increase, 
that  is,  of  demand,  supply,  or  production  up  to  a 
limit  set  by  cost.  Great  misconceptions  as  to 
economic  teaching  exist  in  the  minds  of  people  not 
familiar  with  this  art  of  measurement.  Professor 
Fisher's  small  work  on  the  Calculus  has  been 
specially  written  for  economic  students,  who  should 
start  this  part  of  their  work  either  with  it,  or  with 
Cournot's  Principles,  which  has  been  translated. 

7—  (1123) 
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The  third  step  is  to  return  to  the  descriptive  facts. 
The  student  is  now  equipped  with  a  method  for 
their  interpretation.  He  should  read  widely  till  he 
gets  his  grip.  He  should  summarize  important  books 
for  himself,  since  this  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  that 
he  has  understood  them.  He  must  learn,  in  writing, 
to  use  his  knowledge  of  scientific  analysis  and 
method  so  as  not  to  obtrude  it.  And  he  should 
lose  no  chance  of  getting  access  to  the  laboratory 
of  economic  science,  the  actual  conditions  of  labour 
and  industry.  He  should  go  down  pits  and  over 
mills,  attend  meetings,  follow  published  reports, 
and  talk  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  economic  work. 
Some  part  of  the  field  will  appeal  specially  to  his 
interest  as  showing  a  chance  of  doing  a  piece  of 
work  on  his  own  account.  The  intensive  study  of  a 
definite  question,  submitted  for  criticism  to  a 
teacher,  and  perhaps  afterwards  published,  pre- 
pares him  to  develop  his  training  and  turn  it  to 
use  on  his  own  initiative  as  a  writer. 
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SECTION   XVII 
SOCIAL  HISTORY 

THE  social  history  of  a  people  calls  to  its  aid  all 
of  the  special  studies  which  historians  may  pursue 
— using  each  to  correct  others.  Internal  politics 
cannot  be  excluded  from  social  history,  for  politics 
has  from  time  to  time  considerable  influence  on 
the  general  life.  External  politics  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded, because  every  nation,  in  its  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  comes  under  their  influence. 
War  cannot  be  excluded,  for  the  structure  of 
society  is  changed  by  war,  as  also  by  peace;  war 
is  the  fruitful  mother  of  invention,  and  the  highest 
test  of  social  cohesion  and  co-ordination.  Con- 
stitutions, institutions,  are  part  of  the  social 
structure.  Economic  history  is  a  large  part  of 
social  history,  for  a  nation  must  be  fed,  housed, 
and  clothed;  and  social  relations  are  moulded  and 
remoulded  by  operations  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, by  intercourse  with  foreign  peoples,  by 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  by  con- 
sequent variations  in  the  mutual  position  of  classes. 
Legal  history  cannot  be  excluded,  for  laws 
influence  social  relations.  The  life  of  a  people  can- 
not fail  to  be  adapted  to  its  natural  surroundings, 
and  therefore  descriptive  geography  must  be  called 
in  to  the  aid  of  social  history.  Religious  tradition 
and  religious  change  are  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  spiritual  and  mental  forces  by  which  society  is 
sustained  and  modified.  In  literature  we  find  an 
expression  of  the  social  mind,  sometimes  very 
partial,  sometimes  almost  complete.  The  art  of 
a  nation  is  another  means  by  which  its  aspirations 
are  expressed,  its  desires  achieved;  the  architectural 
monuments  of  an  age  are,  as  it  were,  symbols 
which  surrender  a  part  of  their  meaning  to  imagina- 
tion and  insight.  Dress  is  also  a  symbol  of  the 
inner  social  life:  if  we  know  how  a  people  appeared 
in  its  habit  as  it  lived,  we  have  a  chance  of  learning 
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about  it  something  which  cannot  be  expressed  in 
words. 

Thus  social  history  is  the  quintessence  of  all 
history,  sublimated  to  present  a  nation  in  its 
structure  and  the  functions  of  its  continuous  life. 
The  aspect  put  forward  by  social  history  is  general, 
national,  popular;  it  is  not  concerned  with  the 
fortunes  of  individuals,  except  in  so  far  as  out- 
standing individuals  have  been  the  means  by  which 
national  life  has  been  moulded,  the  instruments  of 
national  evolution,  It  is  not  concerned  with  the 
details  of  campaigns,  of  diplomacy,  of  party  strife, 
but  it  may  be  concerned  with  the  more  consider- 
able results  of  these  activities.  Moreover,  an 
illuminative  episode,  such  as  the  false  accusations 
of  Titus  Gates,  may  reveal  the  attitude  of  mind, 
the  passions,  the  fears,  of  a  people.  Such  typical 
detail  can  occasionally  be  introduced  with  good 
effect.  Social  history  must  deal  with  the  broad 
relations,  with  the  great  movements,  with  the  out- 
line and  colour  of  masses;  and  yet  detail  may  here 
and  there  be  required  to  show  the  texture  of  the 
whole  substance.  The  presentation  of  social  his- 
tory is  a  selective  art;  on  the  skill  of  the  selection 
and  grouping  and  proportion  depends  the  truth  of 
the  picture;  and  that  truth  is  conveyed  by  sug- 
gestion, by  impression,  by  atmosphere,  as  much 
as  by  express  statements. 

Subject-matter.  Social  history  being  thus  a 
highly  complex  form  of  the  historian's  art,  it 
might  be  thought  that  it  could  only  be  appropriate 
to  the  mature  intelligence,  that  its  lessons  could 
only  be  conveyed  to  minds  already  stored  with 
knowledge  of  men  and  things.  Yet  experience 
seems  to  indicate  an  opposite  conclusion:  the  minds 
of  young  people  are  eagerly  receptive  of  social 
history  suitably  presented.  It  is  true  that  the 
youthful  mind,  and  indeed  the  untrained  mind  of 
the  adult,  is  more  interested  in  individuals,  in  per- 
sons, in  the  heroes  and  the  scoundrels  of  history, 
than  in  any  general  movement.  Modern  method 
in  history,  therefore,  begins  historical  instruction 
with  stories:  stories  of  fiction  and  fancy  and  legend 
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lead  up  to  the  adventures  of  great  men,  and  the 
adventures  of  great  men  gradually  introduce  the 
mind  to  the  conception  of  nations,  of  states,  which 
respond  to  the  stimulus  of  the  great  men  and 
supply  them  with  their  resources.  At  about  the 
age  of  12,  the  immediate  utility  of  this  method  is 
exhausted,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  fix  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  a  firm  conception  of  the  con- 
tinuity, the  succession,  the  procession  of  history. 
During  this  stage  there  should  be  established 
by  degrees  a  firm  chronological  chain  to  which, 
one  after  another,  increments  of  knowledge  can  be 
attached.  Since  personal  attributes,  personal 
achievements  and  adventures,  are  still  at  this  age 
more  easily  apprehended  than  general  movements, 
convenient  links  for  this  chain  are  supplied  by  the 
dates  e.g.  of  the  English  kings  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. And  since  political  and  military  events 
attach  themselves  more  easily  to  these  monarchs 
and  to  the  statesmen  who  were  associated  with 
them  than  social  features  or  changes,  the  main 
hooks  and  rings  on  the  chain  will  be  political  and 
military.  It  is  easy  to  remember  that  King  John 
signed  Magna  Charta;  that  Edward  I  conquered 
Wales  and  endeavoured  to  conquer  Scotland;  that 
Edward  III  fought  great  wars  in  France;  that 
Richard  II  turned  the  tide  of  the  Peasants'  Revolt, 
and  afterwards  lost  his  throne  and  his  life.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  that  the  points  first  to  be  fixed 
on  the  chronological  chain  should  be  principally 
political,  personal,  and  military;  social  movements 
present  few  sudden  revolutions,  few  datable  events; 
the  Black  Death,  the  Peasants'  Revolt,  the  Re- 
formation of  Henry  VIII,  the  Civil  War,  are  excep- 
tions: such  social  events,  as  they  occur,  will  take 
their  place  in  the  chain  beside  the  Norman  Con- 
quest and  the  battles  of  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and 
Agincourt. 

But,  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  our  records 
present  to  us  few  outstanding  political  and  military 
events;  almost  all  the  illuminative  and  interesting 
history  is  social  history.  All  that  we  know  of 
primitive  man  in  this  country  is  social  history — 
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the  slow  progress  of  culture  from  Homo  Piltdown- 
ensis  to  Caractacus;  after  written  history  begins, 
the  Roman  Conquest,  the  settlement  of  England 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  the  construc- 
tion and  consolidation  of  Alfred  and  his  successors, 
the  imposition  of  the  Danegeld — all  these  are 
episodes  in  social  history. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest — the  feudal  system; 
the  manorial  system;  the  new  monasticism;  the 
coming  of  the  friars;  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
the  serfs;  the  growth  of  industry,  art,  and  com- 
merce, together  with  the  increase  in  public  security 
— all  these  are  movements  of  social  rather  than 
political  history.  With  the  introduction  of  printing, 
the  Reformation,  the  Renaissance,  the  discovery  of 
unknown  lands,  a  new  social  era  begins;  the 
emancipation  of  the  individual  from  manorial, 
communal,  religious,  intellectual  bondage,  leads  to 
adventures  on  the  sea  and  on  the  great  continents 
of  the  new  and  old  worlds.  The  new  freedom  of 
thought  is  seen  in  the  new  literature,  from  Shakes- 
peare to  Milton,  after  whom  a  new  bondage — that  of 
conventional  good  taste — begins  to  establish  itself. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  individual  adventure 
continues,  but  on  traditional  lines;  the  main 
avenues  of  advance  have  been  indicated:  to 
follow  them  out  is  a  sufficient  task  for  the  most 
enterprising. 

Selection  leading  to  Proper  Perspective.  For  an 
exposition  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  use  the  propor- 
tions of  such  a  history  as  Bright's;  we  must  throw 
overboard  much  that  John  Richard  Green  has 
retained.  The  minutiae  of  Stubbs  will  be  lost  in  the 
perspective  of  the  more  comprehensive  view.  We 
must  leave  their  detail  out  of  sight  where  it  does 
not  serve  the  purpose  of  our  exposition;  but  we 
must  weave  into  our  fabric  their  conclusions. 
Literature  can  be  used  as  illuminative  material, 
art  as  an  index  to  the  mind  of  the  generations  that 
produced  it.  Thus  we  shall  have  our  own  work  of 
selection,  synthesis,  interpretation,  to  carry  through. 
The  political  and  military  detail  with  which  an 
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earlier   generation   stuffed   their   text-books   must 
shrink  to  its  true  proportion  in  the  general  view. 

A  wholesale  exclusion  of  embarrassing  detail, 
a  new  selection,  a  new  synthesis,  will  be  needed, 
above  all,  when  we  reach  the  era  inaugurated  by 
the  French  Revolution.  The  activities  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  ups  and  downs  of  political  parties,  still 
hold  in  our  text-books  an  undue  proportion  of 
space.  If  we  are  to  do  justice  to  the  agricultural 
revolution,  to  the  industrial  revolution,  to  the 
political  revolution,  the  scientific  revolution,  the 
social  revolution,  that  have  been  slowly  worked 
out  in  the  last  150  years,  we  must  sternly  excise  all 
that  is  subordinate  and  transitory.  We  cannot 
linger  over  the  campaigns  of  Wellington,  we  can- 
not even  give  more  than  a  general  survey  and  a 
sample  of  the  splendid  work  of  Nelson  and  his 
seamen.  We  may  encourage — at  the  right  time — 
our  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  to  read  Kinglake 
and  Kaye,  but  we  shall  not  have  much  time  to 
spare  for  the  events  which  they  narrate.  Person- 
ages great  in  their  own  day  and  still  great  in  memory 
will  be  reduced  to  relative  insignificance.  We  can 
only  deal  with  great  movements,  causes,  conse- 
quences, conditions;  the  map  must  be  small  in  scale, 
it  must  be  accurate,  it  should  not  be  overcrowded. 

The  Question  of  Co-ordination.  Up  to  this  point 
we  have  only  considered  the  canons  of  our  art, 
indicated  the  proportions  to  be  observed,  and 
charted  a  few  great  objects  that  should  appear  in  our 
plan.  The  first  necessity  is  information,  the  second 
is  reflection,  the  third  is  selection,  the  fourth  is 
co-ordination.  For  the  young,  the  subject-matter 
requires  special  methods  of  treatment  and 
exposition. 

The  history  must  be  presented  as  a  pictorial 
narrative,  the  subject  of  which  is  our  people,  our 
nation,  our  society.  The  language  should  be 
simple,  but  it  must  not  be  either  undignified  or 
childish.  Everything  that  is  mentioned  should  be 
brought  into  relation  with  present  activities  so  far 
as  possible.  In  the  more  ancient  periods,  this  can 
best  be  done  by  the  study  of  local  history  and  local 
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antiquities:  megalithic  monuments,  Roman  remains, 
churches,  castles,  mansions,  cottages,  natural 
courses  of  communication  (rivers,  valleys),  natural 
boundaries,  existing  divisions  (counties,  parishes), 
battlefields,  other  relics  of  the  past  (caves  used  by 
men,  camps,  baulks,  headlands) — all  can  be  used 
to  bring  past  life  into  touch  with  the  present. 
In  later  ages,  this  method  of  illustration  becomes 
less  fruitful;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  more  modern 
periods,  points  of  contact  with  our  own  time 
become  more  frequent.  The  Bible  is  still  in  our 
hands,  and  the  Bible  explains  the  Puritans.  The 
exploits  of  the  Elizabethan  adventurers  lead  up  by 
an  unbroken  succession  to  our  Empire  and  our 
world-wide  commerce.  Improvements  in  means  of 
communication  and  transport  have  been  con- 
tinuous since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Knowledge  has  constantly  increased  since 
the  recovery  of  Greek  and  Latin  learning. 

When  we  come  to  the  most  modern  age,  the 
young  should  be  made  to  understand  of  causes  and 
results  as  much  as  they  are  capable  of  understand- 
ing; prejudice,  bias,  party  feeling,  class  feeling, 
should  be  excluded  from  the  school.  Great  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  should  be 
tested  by  their  effects  en  the  national  life,  and  not 
treated  dogmatically.  The  work  of  simplification 
presents  formidable  difficulties;  but  with  sincerity, 
thought,  and  sympathy,  they  should  not  be 
insuperable. 

Social  history  is  not  for  the  satisfaction  of 
curiosity  or  the  exercise  of  imagination;  it  is  for 
the  illumination  of  the  mind,  and  in  schools  it 
should  be  an  important  instrument  in  the  training 
of  the  citizen.  Civic  instruction,  if  undiluted  and 
isolated,  misses  its  mark;  associated  with  the 
teaching  of  history,  it  can  be  made  real,  expansive, 
stimulating.  To  crowd  the  minds  of  young  people 
with  knowledge  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  teacher; 
the  desire  for  knowledge  is  easily  extinguished  by 
excessive  cramming;  the  object  of  the  teacher 
should  be  to  foster  the  desire  for  knowledge  and 
understanding.  A  book  of  history  read  for  pleasure 
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is  worth  more  than  many  lessons  learned  under 
compulsion.  If  youth  leaves  school  with  the  feeling 
that  there  are  many  splendid  and  useful  things  to 
be  learned  and  that  life  is  full  of  opportunities  for 
learning,  then  the  teacher  may  consider  that  he 
has  achieved  his  end. 

The  pupil  needs  development  as  an  individual; 
but  he  also  needs  development  as  a  social  being, 
as  a  member  of  a  community  which  he  can  serve, 
and  without  which  he  is  poor,  helpless,  defenceless, 
disinherited.  The  encouragement  of  this  social 
consciousness  is  the  work  of  social  history — to 
enable  the  individual  to  rise  above  the  family,  the 
shop,  the  factory,  the  mine,  the  class,  the  party, 
and  to  feel  himself  a  member  of  the  people,  the 
nation,  the  free  empire,  with  all  their  traditions, 
their  opportunities,  their  common  prosperity  or 
misfortune,  their  mutual  help.  The  deliberate  and 
direct  teaching  of  patriotism  is  apt  to  be  insipid 
and  cloying;  but,  in  history,  the  people,  the  country, 
stand  revealed  as  the  means  of  all  well-being  and 
worthy  of  all  sacrifice.  Social  history  is  the  true 
school  of  citizenship;  and  one  object  of  school 
teaching  should  be  to  stimulate  the  study  of  social 
history  throughout  life,  and  its  use  for  the  guidance 
and  illumination  of  the  citizen. 
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SECTION  XVIII 
CITIZENSHIP 

IT  has  been  recognized  among  educational  leaders 
in  this  country  that  the  training  of  children  for  the 
exercise  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  is  one 
of  the  most  important  purposes  of  national  educa- 
tion. A  democratic  system  of  government  has  little 
chance  of  proving  effective  unless  it  rests  on  an 
educated  electorate.  And  the  development  of  a 
national  consciousness  is  the  only  adequate  protec- 
tion against  the  dangers  of  an  exaggerated  class 
consciousness,  and  the  still  greater  danger  of  selfish 
individualism. 

As  yet,  the  public  schools  are  almost  the  only 
department  of  our  educational  system  in  which  any 
definite  effort  has  been  made  to  foster  the  qualities 
that  make  the  good  citizen.  Actual  instruction  in 
the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen  does  not,  it  is  true, 
form  part  of  the  public  school  curriculum;  and, 
though  the  historical  teaching  in  these  schools  has 
been  revolutionized  in  recent  years,  it  still  gives 
inadequate  attention  to  the  history  of  the  last 
century  and  the  significance  of  the  political  changes 
that  have  transformed  the  meaning  of  citizenship. 
But  a  public  school  is  almost  a  state  in  miniature, 
and  the  local  patriotism  of  school  life  forms  an 
excellent  training-ground  for  the  larger  patriotism 
of  national  service.  Our  British  party  system  has 
been  saved  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  faction 
fight  by  the  lessons  taught  on  the  football-field  and 
the  river,  where  boys  learn  to  play  up  for  their  own 
side,  with  due  regard  for  the  rules  of  the  game  and 
a  proper  respect  for  their  opponents. 

Many  educationists  have  held  that  it  is  impossible 
to  teach  citizenship  to  the  children  of  the  elementary 
schools,  and  some  of  the  "  Readers  "  provided  for 
the  purpose  lend  support  to  the  opinion.  The 
syllabus  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  during  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Acland  was  a  splendid  failure 
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because  it  asked  far  too  much,  both  of  teachers  and 
children. 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  interest  children  of 
school  age  in  the  problems  and  methods  of  govern- 
ment; but  it  is  not  impossible  to  insinuate  ideals  of 
citizenship  into  the  organization  and  curriculum  of 
the  school.  The  writer  knows  of  a  school  where  pre- 
fects are  chosen  every  term  by  a  fully-organized 
general  election,  with  ballot-papers,  polling-booths, 
etc.  The  older  children  may  be  encouraged  to  form 
a  debating  society,  in  which  clear  rules  must  be 
observed  as  a  protection  against  chaos.  The  "  Scrip- 
ture "  lesson  affords  a  useful  opportunity  for  show- 
ing what  true  patriotism  means,  and  the  history 
lesson  gives  a  wise  teacher  openings  innumerable. 
Local  events — a  municipal  election,  a  Royal  visit, 
a  bye-election,  a  poll  on  some  private  bill  or  adoptive 
act — can  be  made  an  opportunity  for  eliciting  and 
answering  questions.  Children  may  learn  thus, 
almost  unconsciously,  that  the  well-being  of  the 
community  depends  on  the  disinterestedness  and 
public  spirit  of  its  members.  They  should  be  led  to 
feel  that  public  service  is  an  honourable  and  worthy 
thing,  not  an  ignoble  scramble  for  the  sweets  of 
office . 

Secondary  and  Continuation  Schools.  In  secondary 
schools  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  connect  the  his- 
torical teaching  with  some  account  of  our  political 
institutions,  if  only  to  correct  (without  directly  con- 
tradicting) the  inaccurate  and  one-sided  views  which 
sometimes  constitute  the  contribution  that  home  lif  e 
supplies  to  political  thought.  Such  lessons  must 
deal  with  facts,  not  with  opinions;  and  should  be 
designed  to  stir  the  faculty  of  admiration  rather 
than  of  criticism.  It  is  not  good  that  children  should 
be  encouraged  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  fore- 
fathers; where  praise  cannot  be  given,  silence  is 
often  best.  The  historian  need  not  be  a  social 
pathologist;  the  "  soul  of  divinely  suffering  man  " 
has  never  been  without  its  loyalties  and  ideals,  and 
reverence  for  what  man  has  done  is  the  only  founda- 
tion on  which  we  can  build  hopes  of  what  man 
may  do. 
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The  proper  place  for  definite  teaching  on  the 
duties  and  rights  of  citizenship  is  in  continuation 
schools.  If  the  school-leaving  age  is  raised  to  15,  or 
even  16,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  additional  years 
will  be  used,  not  in  adding  fresh  subjects  to  the 
curriculum,  but  in  mitigating  the  present  over- 
pressure by  spreading  the  existing  subjects  over  a 
longer  period.  After  leaving  school,  boys  and  girls 
will  enter  the  labour  market  only  on  condition  of 
having  two  half  days  a  week  free  for  educational 
purposes,  in  addition  to  any  voluntary  work  that 
they  may  do  at  evening  classes  of  a  technical  kind. 
Day  Continuation  Schools  should  aim  at  preparing 
our  young  people  for  domestic  and  public  life. 
One  year,  for  both  sexes,  should  be  devoted  to 
hygiene,  domestic  subjects,  the  ethics  and  economics 
of  consumption,  and  kindred  subjects;  the  other 
should  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  civic 
virtues.  The  purpose  of  the  course  should  be  to 
foster  initiative  and  a  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility. We  should  teach  the  duty  of  national 
service  in  its  widest  significance;  we  should  show 
how  a  man  may  serve  the  cause  of  national  well- 
being  by  a  vote  as  well  as  by  his  rifle;  we  should 
show  how  political  life  may  become  a  noble  thing 
when  it  serves  the  cause  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
by  recognizing  that  national  resources  exist  to 
minister  to  the  general  good.  It  will  be  vitally 
important,  in  the  future,  that  the  general  body 
of  electors  shall  become  intelligently  interested 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  State;  otherwise 
democratic  control  may  mean  immeasurable  disaster. 

Training  Colleges.  But  such  teaching  implies 
rightly-equipped  teachers,  and  the  overcrowded 
curriculum  of  our  training  colleges  must  find  room 
for  some  teaching  on  the  subject  of  Politics.  For 
some  years,  the  writer,  as  Professor  of  History  in 
Birmingham  University,  gave  a  course  extending 
over  three  terms,  on  "  British  Institutions,"  which 
was  largely  attended  by  students  from  the  Day 
Training  College.  The  first  term  was  occupied  with 
Central  Government;  the  second  with  Local  Institu- 
tions; and  the  third  with  Colonial  and  Imperial 
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Political  Problems  and  Ideals;  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  deal,  in  outline,  with  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  our  national  political  institutions,  as  well 
as  to  explain  their  present  working.  Without  this 
historical  background,  the  present  constitutional 
system  is  not  only  uninteresting,  but  unintelligible. 

The  key  to  the  problem  of  citizenship  teaching  is 
to  be  found  in  the  training  of  the  teacher.  The 
unrelieved  dreariness  of  many  "  Citizenship  Readers" 
may  foster  in  children  a  permanent  dislike  of  the 
whole  subject.  As  has  been  already  said,  direct 
teaching  about  systems  of  government  and  political 
machinery  might  wisely  be  postponed  to  a  later 
stage  of  educational  life,  but  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  good  citizenship  can  be  insinu- 
ated into  the  organized  life  of  the  school  in  many 
ways — by  encouraging,  under  proper  safeguards, 
methods  of  self-government,  similar  to  those  which 
give  its  distinctive  character  to  the  public  school 
system;  by  using  such  organziations  as  the  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Guides,  and  Boys'  Brigades  to  foster 
a  combination  of  initiative  and  discipline;  by  invit- 
ing essays  on  some  of  the  simpler  social  and  political 
problems  with  which  the  home  surroundings  of 
children  bring  them  into  contact.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  some  knowledge  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  of  the  European  system 
in  which  Great  Britain  is  included,  is  essential  to 
any  intelligent  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
citizenship. 

But  we  must  remember  that  citizenship  rests, 
ultimately,  on  a  moral  foundation.  Our  religious 
teaching  is  of  little  worth  unless  it  fosters  the  quali- 
ties that  make  a  good  citizen — imagination,  unself- 
ishness, moral  initiative,  sympathy,  sincerity,  hatred 
of  injustice,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  Political 
life  becomes  noble  and  worthy  only  when  it  is  seen 
to  rest  on  an  ethical  foundation. 
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